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ABSTRACT 

- Austin "s Title I program provided 6, 300 students witn 

supplemental reading instruction, guidance and counseling, and parent 
involvement services. The evaluation focused upon answering and 
providing supporting data for two system-level and twelve 
proqra m-^^|el decision questions; forty-one evaluation findings were 
reported, iftpporting data were collected from classroom observation; 
questionnai3?es for teachers, parents, pr^nci^als, and Title I statt ; 
student records; an^d staV^arized tests* The majority of t,Title I 
students, achie ved below tK'^ national norms for reading and 
mat)iematics at all grade levels except first, and fell progressively 
behind ^ through the fifth grade. Needs were identified in the areas ot 
reading and mathematics achievement and attendance. Coo rdinaticFH ot 
Title I activities with other compensatory programs was mi^nimal. xue 
program's use of school staff and parents did not produce improved 
achievement. No ans.wer. was available about the best grade level tor 
delivery . of Title I services. The methods for i^dentifying Title I 
schools and students were successful in locating schools witn t^e 
lowest avera-qe achievement, and students within those schools witn 
th'e lowest achie'vement levels. Teacher expectation was either 
unrelated to student achievemeiit or unmeasurable through 
questionnaires. (Program descriptions and characteristics of tiie 
participating schools are ^provided) . (CP) 
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ABSTRACT 

Evaluation of ESEA Title 1"^ 1976-77 



Descriptioiy of Program 

Au8tin*s Title I Program was designed to provide low-achieving students in 
low-income schools with supplemental reading instruction, guidance and 
counseling, and parental involvement services. The five components and 
their approximate 76-77 expenditures are listed below. 

Component Estimated 76-77 Expenditures 

Basic Skills Instruction .$825,000 ^ 

Guidance and Counseling 220,000 

Parental Involvement 120,000 

Administration 57,000 

Non-'Public Schools 7,200 

An additional $110,000 was expended in indirect costs, other administration 
expenses, and equipment purchases. 

The 20 Austin public schools with the highest concentration of students 
fro© low-income familes% two non-public schools, and one agency for neglected 
and delinquent children were involved in program activities. In all, about 
6,300 students were identified as being^ educationally disadvantaged according 
to the Distridf*s criteria. Throughout ^he year, approximately 5,500 students 
were provided. direct instructional services by Title I funded personnel. 

Instruction was provided by learning coordinators, reading teachers, and 
aides assigned to the campuses. Each school had its own unique staffing 
pattern and organization. Most schqols operated reading labs and/or 
learning centers v^ere students were instructed in small groups on a ro- 
tating basis. 

Fifteen schools had Title I counselors who worked with students individually 
or in groups for gjjgjjejitative, developmental, , behavioral, attendance, and 
academic purposes 




Thirteen schools had^itle I community representatives who worked with the 
•parents of Title I students. Attendance was a major focus along with in- 
forming and involving the parents in school activities. 
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The Parent Advisory Committee met regularly to review the progress of the 
Title I Program and to provide their advice in the planning and conducting 
of program activities. 



Evaluation Purposes 

The major purpose of the Evaluation Component was to provide decision makers 
with information uaeful in planning, implementing, and revising the Title I 
Program. Evaluation served as an information resource for feedback on the 
progress of on-going activities, assessment of the student needs in Title I 
schools, identification of students to be served, and the level of attainment 
of stated objectives. Although the evaluation activities were conducted 
in an accountability framework, the information collected through evaluatioti 
activities also provided a service function to the Title I staff and the 
District. , 



Evaluation Activit ies 

The Evaluation Component monitored the delivery of Title I instructional and ' 
supportive services to identified students through observing Title I students, 
reviewing school records, analyzing nine-week service reports, and interviewing 
key personnel. Findings were reported formally and informally to Title I 
personnel throughout/the year. . % 

Student outcomes affecte,d by Title I activities were measured through stan- 
dardized tests of reading achievement and basic concepts, attendance re- 
cords, and teachers' ratings of students' classroom behavior. ^ 

Parents' awareness of and participation in Title I. and other school activities 
were assessed through mail-out questionnaires and records of the Title I 
Parent Advisory Committee. 

■ ■ * 

The Title I evaluation staff Included a senior evaluatpr, an.evaluator, a 
computer programmer, three evaluation assistants, and a secretary. All 
but two evaluation assistants were also funded from other compensatory education 
programs as part of an organizational plan to coordinate the evaluation of 
these programs. The cost of Title I evaluation activities was about $62,0C10. 

Evaluation Findings 

The 76-77 Title I Program attempted to serve a large number of students, and, 
as a result, did not concentrate enough attention on each student to have 
a measurable effect on student outcomes., ^ 

Kindergarteners served made gains in the acquisition of basic concepts above 
the program objective .level set; however, the gains measured for students in 
grades one through five were shol^^ of program objective iTevels. Even with a 
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combinatiotr-of' instructional, counseling, and parental involvement services. 
Title I students fell farther behind the averages for students in Austin 
and the nation. 

Evaluation findings are reported in relation to the decision questions 
identified for the Title I Program by the District. 

Needs identified for Title I students were in tjhe areas of achievement in 
both reading and math, and attendance. Although coungeling and parental 
involvement were designated as needs by the majority of teachers and prin- 
cipals in Title I schools, instructional personnel, instructior^^J materials , 
and clerical aides were ranked higher. 

V ^ ■ 

Coordination of Title I activities- with other programs and the Department of 
Elementary Education was studied and found to be minimal. Planning, imple- 
menting, ^nd supervising of activities are Conducted without much coordination 
however, the students, teachers, and campuses involved in various programs 
overlap to a large extent. For example, about half of the Title I students 
are served by at least one other major compensatory program with communication 
skills as a primary focus. 

Roles and staffing patterns were studied to measure their appropriateness for 
delivering services to Title I students. ^The^cJrrent staffing patterns pro- 
' vide fewer than 90% of the identified Title^pfe^udents with instrutstional 
services. Counselors and community representatives are not assigned to six 
project campusfes. They served about three fourths of the Title I ^students 
on the campuses to which they werfe assigned. ^JThe concentration of /effort 
by Title I personnel on Title I students \^ig^essened by the large number 
of students' identified for Title I services. 

On the average, a Title I student received ab<out Sfeven minutes a day of 
direct -instruction from Title I personnel. Title I students received the 
same amount of overall instructional time as non-Title I students; however, 
some differences were evident. Title I students worked with their own 
classroom teacher more and with other instructors more than non-Title I 
students. Title I students worked in slightly larger groups than their 
non-Title I classmates, but much smaller groups than did stu4etits in non- 
Title I schools. r 

J • ' ' ' 

The best grade level for delivery of Title I services v/as explored without 
much being found. Research has not provided an answer to this question. 
In Austin, the Title I kindergarteners are the only group not falling ^ 
farther behind national norms from fall to spring. 

Adopting a coordinated curriculum within a school was favored by a majority' 
of teachers; however , fewer than half approved of coordination among campuses. 
Currently, a variety of reading approaches and materials are being used. 
Title I ledming coordinators and reading teachers do not feel that they 
should begin to use the same curriculum as the classroom teachers. , . 
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ABSTRACT 

- Austin Title I program provided 6^ 300 students witn 

supplemental reading instruction, guidance and counseling, and parent 
involvement services. The evaluation focused upon answering and 
providing supporting data for two system-level and twelve 
proqram-^^^l decision questions; forty-one evaluation findings were 
reported, iftpporting data were collected from classroom observation; 
questionnaii^es for teachlers, parents, pr^nci^als, and Title I statt ; 
student records; an^d staV^arized tests* The majority of t,Title I 
students, achie ved below -tK'^ national norms for readinq and 
mat)iematics ' at all qrade levels except first, and fell proqressiveiy 
behind ^ throuqh the fifth qrade. Needs were identified in the areas ot 
reading and mathematics achievement and attendance. Coo rdinaticFH ot 
Title I activities with other compensatory proqrams was mi^nimal. xue 
program's use of school staff and parents did not produce improved 
achievement. No ans.wer. was available about the best qrade level tor 
delivery . of Title I services. The methods for i^dentifyinq Title I 
schools and students were successful in locatinq schools witn t^e 
lowest avera-qe achievement, and students within those schools witn 
th'e lowest achie'vement levels. Teacher expectation was either 
unrelated to student achievemeiit or unmeasurable throuqh 
questionnaires. (Proqram descriptions and characteristics of tiie 
participating . schools are ^provided) . (CP) 
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V 
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ABSTRACT ^- 



Evaluation of ESEA Title 17^ 1976-77 



Description, of Program 

Au8tin*8 Title I Program was designed to provide low-achieving students in 
low-income schools with supplemental reading instruction, guidance and 
counseling, and parental involvement services. The five components and 
their approximate 76-77 expenditures are listed below. 

Component Estimated 76-77 Expenditures 

Basic Skills Instruction .$825,000 ^ 

Guidance and Counseling 220,000 ^ 

Parental Involvement 120,000 

Administration 57,000 

Non-'Public Schools 7,200 

An additional $110,000 was expended in indirect costs, other administration 
expenses, and equipment purchases. 

The 20 Austin public schools with the highest concentration of students 
from low-income familes% two non-public schools, and one agency for neglected 
and delinquent children were involved in program activities. In all, about 
6,300 students were identified as beiitg^ educationally disadvantaged according 
to the Distridf*s criteria. Throughout ^he year, approximately 5,500 students 
were provided. direct instructional services by Title I funded personnel. 

Instruction was provided by learning coordinators, reading teachers, and 
aides assigned to the campuses. Each school had its own unique staffing 
pattern and organization. Most schqols operated reading labs and/or 
learning centers v^ere students were instructed in small groups on a ro- 
tating basis. 

Fifteen schools had Title I counselors who worked with students individually 
or in groups for gjjgjj^^tative, developmental, , behavioral, attendance, and 
academic purposec 




Thirteen schools had^itle I community representatives who worked with the 
parents of Title I students. Attendance was a major focus along with in- 
forming and involving the parents in school activities. 
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The Parent Advisory Committee met regularly to review the progress of the 
Title I Program and to provide their advice in the planning and conducting 
of program activities. ^ 



Evaluation Purposes 

The major purpose of the Evaluation Component was to provide decision makers 
with information useful in planning, implementing, and revising the Title I 
Program. Evaluation served as an information resource for feedback on the 
progress of on-going activities, assessment of the student needs in Title I 
schools, identification of students to be served, and the level of attainment 
of stated objectives. Although the evaluation activities were conducted 
in an accountability framework, the information collected through evaluatioti 
activities also provided a service function to the Title I staff and the 
District. , , - 



Evaluation Activit ies 

The Evaluation Component monitored the delivery of Title I instructional and ' 
supportive services to identified students through observing Title I students, 
reviewing school records, analyzing nine-week service reports, and interviewing 
key personnel. Findings were reported formally and informally to Title I 
personnel throughout/the year. 

Student outcomes affecte,d by Title I activities were measured through stan- 
dardized tests of reading achievement and basic concepts, attendance re- 
cords, and teachers' ratings of students' classroom behavior. ^ 

» . • 
Parents' awareness of and participation in Title I. and other school activities 
were assessed through mail-out questionnaires and records of the Title I 
Parent Advisory Committee. 

■ ■ * 

The Title I evaluation staff Included a senior evaluatpr, an.evaluator, a 
computer programmer, three evaluation assistants, and a secretary. All 
but two evaluation assistants were also funded from other compensatory education 
programs as part of an organizational plan to coordinate the evaluation of 
these programs. The cost of Title I evaluation activities was about $62,0C10. 

Evaluation Findings 

The 76-77 Title I Program attempted to serve a large number of students, and, 
as a result, did not concentrate enough attention on each student to have 
a measurable effect on student outcomes., ^ 

Kindergarteners served made gains in the acquisition of basic concepts above 
the program objective .level set; however, the gains measured for students in 
grades one through five were shol^t^ of program objective Tevels. Even with a 



combinatiotr-^ instructional, counseling, and parental involvement services. 
Title I students fell farther behind the averages for students in Austin 
and the nation. 

Evaluation findings are reported in relation to the decision questions 
identified for the Title I Program by the District. 

( 

Needs identified f or TjLtle I students were in t^he areas of achievement in 
both reading and math, and attendance. Although coungeling and parental 
involvement were designated as needs by the majority of teachers and prin- 
cipals in Title I schools, instructional personnel, instructional materials , 
and clerical aides were ranked higher. 

V ^ ■ 

Coordination of Title I activities- with other programs and the Department of 
Elementary Education was studied and found to be minimal. Planning, imple- 
menting, ^nd supervising of activities are Conducted without much coordination 
however, the students, teachers, and campuses involved in various programs 
overlap to a large extent. For example, about half of the Title I students 
are served by at least one other major compensatory program with communication 
skills as a primary focus. 

Roles and staffing patterns were studied to measure their appropriateness for 
delivering services to Title I students. ^The^ctirrent staffing patterns pro- 
' vide fewer than 90% of the identified Title^pfe^udents with instrucstional 
services. Counselors and community representatives are not assigned to six 
project campusfes. They served about three fourths of the Title I ^students 
on the campuses to which they werfe assigned. ^^e concentration of ^effort 
by Title I personnel on Title I students ^^ig^essened by the large number 
of students' identified for Title I services. 

On the average, a Title I student received about Sfcven minutes a day of 
direct -instruction from Title I personnel. Title I students' received the 
same amount of overall instructional time as non-Title I students; however, 
some differences were evident. Title I students worked with their own 
classroom teacher more and with other instructors more than non-Title I 
students. Title I students worked in slightly larger groups than their 
non-Title I classmates, but much smaller groups than did stu4etits in non- 
Title I schools. . 

/ • r ^ 

The best grade level for delivery of Title I services v/as explored without 
much being found. Research has not provided an answer to this question. 
In Austin, the Title I kindergarteners are the only group not falling ^ 
farther behind national norms from fall to spring. 

Adopting a coordinated curriculum within a school was favored by a majority' 
of teachers; however , fewer than half approved of coordination among campuses. 
Currently, a variety of reading approaches and materials are being used. 
Title I ledming coordinators and reading teachers do not feel that they 
should begin to use the same curriculum as the classroom teachers. > . 




I - ' • The " current- i&ethod 8 for , fdentlfyi^ Title I schools and students -have been 
' fiufcessfui? In locating 'the' scjiopls with the lowest average achievement and 
' ' ^'the 8tude;its wlt-hin those schools with-.the lowest achievement levels. The 
♦ . current criteria ajJ.low students achieviiig- at or abo^e grade level to be 

. ; ide^tifiec^. . .^^^ ' . . 

■ -■ • ^' -"^ ^ ^ ' ^ * ^ ' • 

y H^^'- Cpgm^ I guidelines has Ipeen done verbally informally in 

,|;j;;:;:^>' A few more structurtd attempts have been made^ (i.e. , meetings 

f7^^.^-^ principals' workshops^ 6tc.). Principals would like 

' :to have violations of guidelines pointed out to them informally and then 
formally If fhe violation persists. 

■' * • ' ^ ^ 

Teacher expectation was found to be either unrelated to student- achievement 
or unmeasurable through questionrtairp6. • A review of ' the literature showed 
that controversy exists as to whether a relationship / does exist between a 
teacher's expectations for a student's achievement and the student's actual 
achievement levels. . ^ 

Res.tricting* support services to students in the Instructional Component was 
studl<^>.^of its effects. Nine of 19 principals felt there was no need to 
serve students with counseling services if they were not also receiving 
instructional Services.- Almost ^alf of the teachers reported knowing of 
students who need the services of a Title T counselor and/or community 
representative but riot the services of Title I instructional personnel. 
Most principals felt that serving the additional students would take time 
away from the students in the Instructional Component. 

Guidance and counseling services were provided to a larger percentage of 
students than had been planned.* Students counseled did improve their at- 
tend^ce rates but not as much as those not counseled. Students counseled 
did improve their in-class behavior more than did students not counseled. 
No contribution of counseling to student -achievement was found. 

Parental involvement services were provided for about 75% of the Title I 
students. Attendance fpr-atud^nts whose parents were contacted by a 
community representative did not improve as much as for students whose 
parents werd^ not served. Communijfy representatives were not successful \ 
in facilitawng local Parent Advisory Committees (PAC) to meet monthly. The 
District PAC met regularly and held called meetings frequently for special 
issues. ' 

Parents' knowledge of Title I and other school activities did increase from 
fall to spring. Knwledge of PAC activities remained low. 



Instructional services were delivered to fewer students than were identified 
as eligible. Often students were served by a Title I aide but not by a pro- 
fessional resource person. Many .schools rotated students into and but of the 
Title I instructional program in order to serve the large number of students 
identified, , Classroom observations' confirmed the infrequency of student 
contacts with Xitle I IdQtning coordinators and reading teachers. 
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DECISION QUESTIONS ADDRESSED 

INTRODUCTION . . 

Decision questions. for an evaluation are formulated by the decision makers ' 
involved, with tecjmical assistance froiA the evaluation staff during the 
desijgn phase of the evaluation. Evaluation t^hen serves the decision 
making process by providing information relevlht to those questions and 
assisting the appropriate administrators to arrive at recommendations con- 
cerning the decision. Ultimate responsibility for making the decisions 
always rests with the decision makeup charged with that responsibility. 

The decision questions for- this yearns Title I evaluation were selected 
during an extensive development and review process. Title I staff brain- 
stormed a list of is questions on August 12, 1976. These questions wer|^ 
then tanked and reviewed by Title I principals, the director and coordi- 
nators from the Department of Elementary Education, the Cabinet, the Super-r? 
intendent, and the District Evaluation Advisory Committee. 

' ■ ' c- ' . ' , ■ ■ 

the result was a set of 12 decision questions covering a wide range of 
topics associated with the Title I Program. 

This chapter contains a summary of the evaluation information contained in 
the body of tl^e report. For more detail, refer to the supportive data to 
be found in Chapter IV. Each decision question will reference the specific 
evaltiation questions in Chapter IV by nimiber. ' 

The Superintendent- will assign thte appropriate District administrators the 
responsibility of preparing a set of recommendations which will address 
each decision question in this report. These recommendations will be for- 
warded to the School Board in the fall of 1977. 

^ ■ . ' m 

A. SYSTErt-LEVEL QUESTIONS > . - 

1. What needff should the Title' I Program address in 77-78? 

/ RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

The majority of students in Title I schools are achieving below the 
- _ national norms for reading and math. The kindergarten and first 

grade students achieve at or above thenational averages. Beginning 
in the second grade, reading and math achievement of students in 
Title I schools fall progressively farther behind -that of students 
in Austin and in the nation. 



Title I schools have the lowest attendance rates of the elementary 
schools In the District. In TltlaJL schools,; 37% of the studetfcs In 
grades one through five were known to have missed at least 12^ydays ^ 
of school the previous yeScf . /// 

Guidance and counseling needs and parental Involvement' needs are ^ 
perceived bjL^hoojLp personnel; however, many resource are" 
considered mqr jg gjUL cal . These other resources ranked as higher 
priority weire ||^^^Ktlonal materials. Instruct loiltetl resource per- 
sonnel, and cI^sM Principals ranked staff training for 
^teachers on pair counseling services • Principals' ranked com- 
munity reprelt^ntatlVes lower than counselors but higiier than a 
coordinated Qi^rrlculum and equipment. ^. ^ ' 

Teachers also ranked coijpselors slightly higher than community repre- 
sentatives. They ranked staff training for teachers lower than both ^ 
counselors and! community representatives. ^ 

Neither counselors nor community representatives served all of the 
Title I students on the^r campuses. Most oi the' counseling was for 
developmental reasons and was conducted ixi group sessions. Community 
representatives concentrated most on attendance problems through 
telephone calls and home visits. 

Although a majority of parents of students in Title I schools feel 
they are aware of school actiyitie's/ less than half know about the 
Title I Progiram, and even fewer know about the Parent Advisory 
Committee. , 

The following groups ideiitif led these and other needs for Title I to 
address. 

.Parents: More books and instructional materials — - 
Teachers: Math services 
Title I Instructors: Experiences outside the school 
Principals: More personnel 

Title I /Staff: Expansion of support services to include 

non-Title I students . ^ 

\ ./ ■ ■ 

■ ^ •/ 

^VALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation questions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 



Shoiild new approaches be taken in coordinating Title I and AISD 
programs such that Title I is supplementary to the regular programs? 



RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Although recent efforts have; been made to coordinate among Title I 
Title VII, Local Bilingual Program, SCE, and Title I Migrant staffs', 
regular and frequent coordination by these staffs and staff from the 
Department of Elementary Education does not occur. Some staffs have 
attended special planning meetings for other programs, but mainly - 
they operate independently of each other. 

Title I and other projects overlap considerably in focus, activities 
and students served; however, some students in Title I schools ^ not 
participate in any programs beyond the basic iristructional program. 
Meshing of activities is minimal. Each project concerns itself with 
its own activities, and locally funded personnel- speiid relatively 
little time working with special project activities. 



Title I supervisory ar^ assigned to the Department . of Developmental 
Programs, but the instructional supervisors are housed with the 
Deitertment of Elementary Education's instructional coordinators and 
the Guidance and Counseling Supervisor is housed in the Department 
Of Student Development. The Parental Involvement Supervisor is 
housed with the Title I Migrant Parental involvement Supervisor at 
Keallng. t*^ii^ 



No regular meetings are scheduled for the coordination of progTUs 
District-wide. A variety of departmental meetings provide a forum 
for communication if coordinators choose to attend. 

Coordination between the Title I Program and the Title VII-Bilingual 
Program has been minimal. Recently the two staffs have held semi- 
monthly meetings together. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFS^IEN^D: 

Evaluation questions 6 and 7. 

. f 

PROGRAM-LEVEL DECISION QIJESTIONS 

3. Should there be role and staffing pattern changes in the Title I ' 
Program? t 

RELEVANT, FINDINGS: - ' 

The current staffing patterns and roles for the Title I Program 
have not- produced Improved achievement for the students served. 
. Except at kindergarten and first grade, Xhe achievement gains of 
Title I^tudents in 76-77 were low, even with both Instructional 
and support services being provided. - 



Attendance and classroob behavior may have "been helped ^y coun- 
seling serylces, bu^t-fww^tal Involvement aervl'ces failed to Im- 
pact attendance. ' ^ ^ 

i --^ - > ' ■ . ' k 

The current staffing patterns and roles provided counseling and ^ 
guidance ser^ces to 76% and parental Involvement* services to 61% 
of the Identified Title. I students through Maj^h 18, 1977. 



The aitiount'of direct Instructional time provided t:o Title I' stu- 
dents by Title I personnel varied f r^m none to several hours per 
week. 



Classroom observations showed that: 



On tiie average, a Title I student received about seven minutes 
. a day of Instr^ictlon from Title I personnel. ^ 

.. . • * 1 ^ 

Title I students did not receive extra time In Instruction, y 
They received almost Exactly the same amaynt of time in read- 
ing/language arts instruction as did jion-Tltle I students 
(in both Title I and non-Title I n^chtols) . 

Title I students worked in slightly larger groups than did 
non-Title I students in the same schools. 

Title I students spent less time working alone than. did non- 
Title I students (in Title I and non-Title I schools) . 

Title I students received slightly more instructional atten- 
tion from the classroom teacher than did non— Title X students 
in the same schools (an average of . six minutes more dally). 
However, they received less attention from thfe classroom teacher 
than non-Title 1 students la non-Title J schools received (16 
minutes less on the average) . ' 

•Title I students spent no^more time going from class to class 
(or reading lab) than did non-Title I students. "Hall time" 
for alL groups averaged to around 15 minutes per day. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

' • ■ ■•> . • 

Evaluation questions 8 arid 9. ^ 



At which grade levels should Title I services be delivered? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 



At every grade level except kindergarten and first, students in 
low^ income schools in AISD score well below national averages in 
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reading and In math. The gap between achievement scores of low- > 
Income students and high-Income students Increases with each grade 
level from kindergarten through ^twelfth grade! 

* ■ — ^ • 

No satisfactory Inforinpitlon Is aVallable, hojw^ei^ Regarding the' 
grade levels at which supplementary Instruction woul^ be most be- 
neficial due .to the fact that researchers ^have not Inveatiigated ' 
*^s Issue experiment ally ae^^et . . 



* Except at kindergarten, wherevTitle I students and. non-Title I 
students make Impressive gains on ^he Bbehm Test of Basic Cofrlcepts, 
dypplementary instruction has not produced consistent achievement 
gains at any grade level. 

EVALUATKI^J FINDINGS REFERENCED^ ' ^ 

Evaluation questions 11 and 12. ' ^ 

. Should the current multlvariat^-appro'ach to reading be continued 
or dbould a more uniform structured approach be adopted? ^ 

RELEVANT^ FINDINGS: . ^ . 

Since the Title I Instructional Component did not meet its stated 
objectives for reading in 1976-77, a look at the approach to reading 
Instruction being used by Title I personner would seem to be in 
order. 

There is no common approach to the teaching of reading lining uaed in 
the Title I reading labs. Descriptions of each school's title I 
program were developed through classroom observations, school visits, 
and discussions with school personnel. Evident in this array of 
information sources was a common theme - that most classroom teachers 
Titlef I reading teachers, and learning coordinators' are choosing 
their own approach to reading instruction and not coordinating that 
approach with other teachers or other schools. 

Response to a spring questionnaire sent to all teachers in Title I 
schools indicated that most teachers felt that a coordinated approach 
should be used by all personnel in a school. Less than half, however 
felt that coordination among schools was^ needed. 

This multiplicity of reading approaches in Title I schools is prob- 
ably related to the fact that extensive research on reading instruc- 
tion ftom the mid-50 's to the present has not led to the discovery 
of a single "best" approach to the teaching of reading. Though 
reading programs abound, they are not characterized by a unity of 
theoretical , approach, purpose, or instructional method.' There are, 



•however, certain characteristics common to successful ^apj^oaches to 
reading. Briefly summarized, these characterlstlcs^are: 

) ■ ■\ ^- - . ■ 

1. The teacher. ai^Bt^matlcaliy controls classro^ai activities 
. which have cleaf!|ryl specified Instructional purpbseef. 

; ' . ^ / - 

2, The; teacher mlnlmlzles the* opportunities for off -task 
^ehavlor and keeps the stud^nt^ engaged in appropriate 

^ - ^learning tasks most^of the tlm^ they are in the classroom.- 

- 3.'' The teacher orov^Ldes direct instruction jaltAi the following 
-features: ^ ' 



a. small chunks of material on the student's level, 

b. ample time; for practice and feedback, and \ 

c. frequent opportunities for the -student to respond 

to teacher questions. 



EVALUATION FINDINGS^ REVERENCED: 



Evaluation questions 13, 14, 15, and 16. 



Should there be a change in the methods for identifying Title I 
schools/students? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: > 

No useful iuformat ion other than students/ applications for free/ 
reduced lunches is available for economic identification of Title I 
schools, but this procedure seems adequate. 

For educational identification, the current District testing pro- 
gram provides objective information, and teacher observations are 
available ior subjective determinations. This process qualified 
over 70% of the s^:udents enrolled in Title I schools in 1976-77, 
some of whom were achieving at or above grad^ level. However, a 
spring questionnaire sent to all teachers in Title I schools pro- 
duced the following Information: ' 



Twenty-six percent of responding teachers w^rtre aware of any- 
where from one to ten students who nateded service;? but were 
not identified for Title I. o A 

Eleven percent were aware of 50 or more students who needed 
services but were not identified for Title I. 
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A review of Calif ornial- Achievement Test school averages shows that 
17 of 20 schools ident±f4.ed for participation in t^ie Title I Pro- - 
sgram had the 'lowest averages of ^ementary schools in the District . 
/This indicates that schools containing tl^fe greatest concentration 
otUow-achleVipg students! have been sucqi^ssfuil^ identified! in most 
ca^es. (BroWh^ MatheWs, and Rosedale have achievement levels/ above 
t^hat of sevejal non-Title I schools*-K / 

Wifhin the Title I schools, the currentVallowance , for teachers Jto 
identify students based on the Ladder ofNl^illsX^esulted in ovet 
5O0 students' being identified even though^lfedr test ficores\#ere' ^ 
too high for Title -I ellgibilicy. Somd of these students had ^ 
"ffSor^s at or above gi-ade Ifevel and percentile rankings In th^ 90' 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation qi^t ion's 17, .18,1 and 19 . 



What method of communicating violations of Title I jg^idelin^ 
terms of roles.^and .program activities to District admlnl^tr"di>^ 
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arid staff would result in Improvement of that situation? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 



No systematic method lias been used to date for communi 
latlons of Title I guidelines to parties • responsible. \ ^ 
mation has ;been coniiuriicat^ almost exclusJ^vely In the 

verbal contacts wlt^i Title I staff in meetings an^'indi 

•ferences. / Only two principals indicated during iiitervieWs that 
they had received f9rmai communication regarding ^uidd^ viola^ 
tlons. .Thlis largely Informl ^aaethod has not" beei} sucbessful, since 
vi^olations .have continued * to occur. ■ , 



*i;||'^'vio- 
icti/ infor- 

through 
.dual con- 



A posstUe reason for continue^ Infr^ctlb that the guidelines 

may not i>e adequately known by staff . PrinQ;tpale aJ.so indicated 
durinji interviews that guideline information iiad usually bdfe&6om- 
municateA to them verbally, for the most jpartr, through meeti^s ' 
and individual, c<i!iferences. Three principals f ^t that' conmunir 
catlohfi this previous year have^ been better than In the pa&t,: but 
several others felt that there need for. muck better cbmnuin;l-^ , . 
' cation of guidelines'. A haijdbo^ or some o^er .written ^efeir^nce 
tool was suggested by them. . 'V . ^ « } 

Inspection of nine-week r^pbrts maintained by Tl|le i instruct ioi^ 
and supportive personnel on each campus indicated that 'numerods^ ^ > 
violations, of Title I guidelines occurred througKout the' year. ;^ For- ' 
mal and Infoxinal discussions wltl\; schpol personnel reveaie<f that'' many 
of the vi^olatlons were a resu^ of poor to^*inication8^d.th t ' 



>schools regarding which students were eligible to be served each 
nine-week period., However, s6me community representatives and 
counselors were rtot aware of the guideline stcting that a Title I 
student cannot receive supportive services unless .he is receiving 
conc.uxrrent instructional services. )' V 

Reactiona from school personnel when violations were pointe<l out to 
them have been varied. Some evidence suggests that schools .will 
move, to correct violations wheti they have been m^de aware of them. 
More Information i^ needed, however, 

_T-iU<I principals and Title I . staf f indftated during interviews' 
^^at p%B methqd for 4:ommunicating guideline violations that they 
ptefer is to report , Violations informally to the parties involved. 
Formal follow-up procedures should be adopted if action -is not 
' taken promptly to correqt the violation. 
\' . ' ^ ' . \ ' . ' 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED : ^ 



Evaluation questions 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 




Should the*Title I Program specifically address the question of 
expectation for disadvantaged students? ^ 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: ^ 



The majority of teachers (78%) and principals (68%) feel that, witk 
the instructional progr^ that exists in Austin's Title I schools, • 
Title I students will probably make some progress toward clo^lHg 
the gap between themselves and students flr non-Title I schools. , 
However, 22% of the teachers and 32^ of the princ^^pals had higher . 
or lower expectations 

A review of the literature showed that controversy exists as^to 
the effect hi teachers' expectations oh the achievement of their v 
students. ' \ 

A analysis of the relationship between the expectations of teachers 
of Title I students in Austin and their students' achievement showed 
j[g_Blgnif leant effi^ct 'from either high or low expectations by 
teachers on their students reading scores. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 25, 26, and 27. 



Should: support services be restricted to students in the Instructional 
Component? 

t ■ 



RELEVAKT FINDINGS: 



Only 10 out of 19 Title I principals fieel that there is a need for 
Title I counselors to serve students not in the Instructional C<im- 
ponent, » ^ 

Fifty-four percent of the teachers in Title I schools are aware of 
no students in their schools who do not need Title I instructional 
services but who need the services' of the Title I counselor and/or 
community representative. Most of the other teachers "are aware of 
10 or fewer such students. Some teachers, however, reported being 
aware of a substantial number. 

Of 14 principals with a Title I counselor, eight f^el that serving 
"students not "in the Title I Instructional Component would, take 
time and'services from Title I students w^jo need counseling 

Not all students in the Instructional Component are currently being 
served by the Title I counselors and community representatives. Be- 
cause there were so few students who received support services but 
no instructional services this year, it was impoBsil?le to investi- 
ate the effect of support services alone on achievement, ' 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 28, 29, 30, and 31, 



Should the activities of the Counseling and Guidance Component be 
continued as they are, or should they be modified? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

The proposed delivery level for counseling and guidance services to 
75% of the identified Title I students on campuses with a Title I 
counselor was exceeded. Over 85% of these students were served. 
The focusing of 60% of the Title I counselor's time on individual 
and group counseling appears to have been accomplished also, 

^Mbst of the students counseled were served for preventative and de- 
velopmental purposes. Behavior and attendance problems were also 
frequent targets for counsefS.ng, . - 

In terms of. teachers' ratings of the in-class behavior of Title I 
students, a larger percentage, of those students who were counseled 
improved during the year than of those not counseled. 

The Counseling and Guidance component did meet its objective of re- 
ducing the absences of 60% of the students served. However, of 
students not counseled, 64% improved. 



A look at the contriBlllfe^on of counseling services to the achievement 
of students did not reveal any measurable positive effect. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 32, 33, 34, and 35. 



. Should the activities of the Parental Involvement Component be con 
tinned as they are, or should they be modified? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: ' 

Community representativea reported having-l^D^^ed with the parents 
of 73% of the identifieAJTitle I .students in schools to which th^y 
were assigned. Most of the community representatives' ^time was 
spent in following up on attendance related problems. 

Proposed record keeping during the first half of the year did not 
occur at a level sufficient to allow monitoring of the delivery 
of parental involvement services. A new reporting procedure 
resulted in adequate records for the rest of the year. Twelve 
of the 13 community representatives completed all required re- 
ports; however, one never completed .any. 

Since student, attendance was a primary focus of the Parental In- 
volvement Component, the improvement of low-attenders with whom 
the community representatives worked was studied. The objective 
for attendance improvement by 60% of the low attenders was not 
met. Although 56% of the students whose parents were served im- 
proved, 64% pf those not served in any way improved. 

A look at the coni^Hbution of par^tal involvement activities to 
student achievement did^not rev6ial any measurable positive effect. 

Local Parent Advisory Committers '^P^C) on each campus functioned 
well below the level mandated by Ti^le I guidelines. Although 
most local PAC*s started late in thfe year, the 12 community repre- 
sentatives (out of 13) who maintained records did report at least 
some meetings. Attendance ^at the District PAC meetings never 
approached the tw* representatives per school level. Community 
representatives* attendance at these meetings was generally in- 
consistent . 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED; 7. 
Evalxiatlon questions 36, 37, 38> ,and 39: 
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Should the activities of the Instructional Component be continued 
as they are, or should they be modified? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

The achievement of the majority of Title I students did not improve 
as a result of the current activities of the Instructional Component, 
Most of the students instructed gained less than the equivalent of 
one year s achievement. Most students fell farther behind the 
. national norms than they had been the previous year. 

Kindergarteners were the exception. On the average, they moved from 
on par with other low socioeconomift status students to being on par 
with middle socioeconomic status /iftudents. Since this has been the 
trend in recent years for all kindergarteners. in the Title I schools, 
attributing this gain tcr Title I instruction would be unsupported. 

The instructional activities were implemented as planned with one 
major exception. Not all identified Title I students received direct 
instruction from Title I personnel. Of those who did, many were 
served only part of the year. On the average, only a few minutes a 
day of instruction was delivered to each Title I student by learning 
coordinators, reading teachers, and aides.. The large number of 
students identified seemed to be too great for the number of instruc- 
tional personnel hired. 

Supervisory activities in the Instructional Component appeared to 
have b^en carried out as planned. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 40 and 41. • 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



A. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
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The ESEA Title I Wogram in the Austin Independent School District is a 
continuing 'program supported by funds from the Department of Health, 
- Education, and^Welfare through the U.S. Office of Education under the * 
Elementary and* Secondary Education Act. The purpose of ESEA title I 
is to iJfrovide for the unique learning needs of educationally disadvan- 
-taged students in school attendance ^reas having high concentrations 
t of children from low-income families. Title I programs are designed 
to be ^art of an overall compensatory education program involving the 
use of resources from multiple programs and agencies. Title I is 
definitely intended to provide supplemental assistance over and above 
the regular school program. 

Participation of schools in the Title I program is dietermined by both 
economic and educational criteria. Schools which have a higher con- 
centration of low-income families than the District average are 
eligible to receive Title I services. Jt is not necessary to serve 
all eligible schools. In fact ,^ federal guidelines for Title I programs 
are clear that Title I services are to be concentratedyin those areas 
with the greatest educational need, rather than sg^e^d among all 
economically eligible schools. < 

». 

An economic criteria is used to detet*mine which camptises can be served 
with the funds that are available. Once the actual schools and grade 
levels to be served have been selected, participation of individual 
students in the Title I Program is determined on the basis of education- 
al requirements established for each grade level. 

The majority of the Title I monies in AISD have gone to direct instruc- 
tion and services, with the Title I staffing varyilfig at different 
grade levels. In kindergarten the 1976-77 program employed instructional 
aides to assist classroom teachers. In the elementary grades, learning 
coordinators and reading teachers were assigned to each campus SeWed 
and had responsibilities for identification, diagnosis, prescription, 
treatment, and periodic evaluation of the Title I students^ 

Although many children with less severe reading difficulties were served 
primarily through the regular classroom teacher, the major portion of 
the program was conducted through intensive work in reading labs. 

Nonin^tructional support staff were also funded under Title I. 
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Title I Counselors conducted individual and group counseling sessions 
with Title I students, consulted with parents and school staff, and 
coordinated various activities as^ciated with the adjustment, testing, 
and oriftntation of students. Community representatives under the 
- direction of a Parent Involvement Specialist worked toward improving 
the relationship between home and school for families of Title I stu- 
dents. In addition, the AISD Title I Program had a central administra- 
tor who was responsible for coordinating the planning of the Title I 
application vfor funds, budgeting the Title I Program, and disseminating 
information regarding all areas of the Title I Program. The staffing 
patterns within each school for 1976-77 are reported in Figure' III-l. 

, The" Title I Program" for AISD operated in 19 schools thi^. year. Three 

* of those schools were added to the pfogr^ip fn jdnu^M^of 1976 (Dawson,*^ 

* Ridgetop, Rosedale) , Vhile Brown elementary was add?d in August 1976. 
-The number of students identified for Title I serv/lc^s<on each 
camptis is shown in' Figure III-2. 

^ Descriptions of the major comppnents of the AISD Title I Program are 
presented below. ' * ' 

Guidance and Counseling Component 

This component was desijgned to give Title I students the skills nec- 
essary for adequate ftlnctioning in the personal-social, educational, 
and vocational domains. A counselor was assigned to xhe 14 largest 
Title I schools ,;in order to provide counseling services to identified 
Title I students who were receiving direct instructiou^X services. 
The counselors provided^ services in three areas: counseling, consul- 
tation, and coordination. A supervisor of Title I counselors was in 
charge of the Title I Guidance and Counseling Program, with duties 
including the providing of orientation sessions for new Title I 
counselors, making periodic observations of the counselors at work, 
maintaining a riecordkeeping system for services being rendered to 
Title I students, and providing staff development and inservice 
activities. 

Parental Involvement Component 

Xhe objectives of this component were to increase Title I parental 
support, Improve the attendance of chronically absent Title I 
students, and to help parents in obtaining community social services. 
The duties df Title I community representatives were to act as 
liaison between home and school, to promote greater involvement of 
the Title I parents in school activities, to make parents aware of 
community services available to them, to keep records on chronically 
absent students, to contact PAC representatives about the district- 
wide Parent Advisory Council (PAC), and to report on the services 
rendered. A Parent In^^olvement Speciaj.ist was responsible for 
supervising the 14 community representatives, providing inservice 
for them, and monitoring their work. The other major responsibilities 
of this st^ervisor were to assist principals in org^anizing local 
PACs and tto coordinate Title I parent programs with other Title I 
programs and personnel. 
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Figure III-2: NUMBER OF IDENTIFIED STUDENTS ON EACH CAMPUS 
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Non-Public School Component 



This component consisted of two parts: The Corrective Language Arts/ 
Math Program and the Junior Helping Hand Home for Children Program. 

The objective of the Title I Corrective Language Arts /Math Program was 
to improve! the Title I students' comprehension, vocabulary, listening, 
mathematics, and geometric' skills as measured by the SRA Assessment 
Survey and teacher-made tests. St. Mary's and St. Austin's shared a 
reading teacher. on a 60% (St. Mary's)-40% (St. Austin's) basis. At St. 
Mary's the reading teacher worked in the regular classrooms on a three 
class periods per morning schedule to provide services to approxiipately 
twenty-one Title I students. The reading lab was not used during the 
morning. A Title I aide worked' in the reading lab during the after- 
noon with those students served by tlig i reading teacher during the 
morning sessions.' 

* • - •" . ' ■ 

The reading teacher spent the remainder of her time (40%) at St. Austin's 

where she provided service to approximately 18 students. Her role at 
St. .Austin's was more that of a tutor than a reading teacher. No Title I 

instructional aide was on staff at St. Austin's. 

*^ ■ , ■ 

The objectives of the Junior Helping Hand Home for Children were to 
imp/ove the reading and comprehension skills of Title I children and 
to improve the children's feelings of self-worth. (Title I students - 
are at this home because they are wards of the Welfare Department or 
are placed at the home for other reasons). Junior Helping Hand Home 
was provided with a part-time instructional aide who planned and 
organized an individual study program for each student. Approximately 
16 students, ranging^in grade level kin^rgarten to the tenth ferade were 
served in 1976-77. ^ 

Ills t rue tional Component 

The major objective of the Instructional Component was to improve Title I 
students' .reading skills as measured by the vocabulary and comprehension 
subtests of the California Achievement Te^s. An additional objective, 
at*the kindergartfti level, was to improve Title I students' understanding 
of basic concepts as measured by the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. 

The programs established in^ each school to meet thiese objectives were 
described to Title I Evaluation as shown on the next page. These school 
progriun descriptiona show a great deal of variation in the amount and 
type of service delivered to Title I students in AISD. 
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Igdlvldual School Programs ^ 

n 

^ » - 

Allison; The language arts center at Allison was located in the third 
wing of the school. This area provided enough space to house a learn- 
ing coordinator, two reading teachers, two instructional aides, and 
one regular classroom teacher. The classroom teachers whose classes 
were made up entirely, of Title I students accompanied the students to 
the language arts center and assisted in their instruction. 

Students in grades one through five were served by the reading teachers 
and instructional aides daily for both semesters in instructional 
blocks running thirty to thirty-five minutes long. 

The learning coordinator provided services to the first, fourth, and 
fifth grades four days a week during both semesters. The fifth day 
was used for planning and organization. 

No main curriculum was used by the learning coordinator or r,eading 
teachers . . ' 

Aside from two aides stationed in the language arts center, ^ere were 
two aides assigned to first grade, one to kindergarten, and one to 
second grade. 

Becker: The Title 1 staff at Becker consisted of one learning coor- 
dinator, two reading teachers, and four instructional aides. Title I 
staff and materials Jwere housed in the reading lab which was located 
in a large open room shared with the school library. The staff in 
the reading lab was supplemented by four volunteers from the Community 
Participation Program. 

One aide was assigned to work with two Tcindergarten classrooms on a 
permanent full-time basis. One aide worked all day with fifth graders, 
and two aides were assigned to the reading lab on a full-time basis, 
where they worked with first through fifth graders. Each of the 
Community Participation volunteers worked in the reading lab one day 
a week so that for four days during each week there were six adults 
delivering instruction to Title I students in the reading lab. 

Students in grades 1-4 were served in the lab every day' of the week all 
year until they reached grade level. The ^exception to this was the 
afternoon reading lab groups which were served only four days because 
of reward partiea held each Friday afternoon. The reading teachers and 
aides saw each child every day, and the learning coordinator saw each 
child for 2.5 weeks of each nine-week period. First and second grade 
instructional peripSs were 45 minutes loiig, while third and fourth 
,grade instructional periods were 50 minutes long. Some second, third, 
and fifth graders were sferved for 30 minute periods during the 
afternoons. 
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The lab had four centers with Individualized materials located In 
each center, and the curriculum revolved around the AISD Ladder of ^ 
Skills. 

Blackghear ! The language arts center at Blackshear was located on 
the first level of the school In the main wing. A learning coor- 
dinator, reading teacher, and one Instructional aide worked In this 
center using a clinical approach In conjunction with the Hoffman ^ 
reading program. Grades one through five were served In the center 
dally with Instructional periods running 40 minutes. 

There wereyf Ive other aides In addition to the aide stationed perma- 
nently In the language arts center. One aide. worked with the kinder- 
garteners tor half of each day, and the four other aides provided 
services tOv^lrd and fifth graders during the mornings. First and 
fourth grades^>^e served by the aides four half-days per week, and 
Instructional materials were prepared on the fifth day. 

In the afternoons, five of the Instructional aides worked In a tutoring 
lab which was set up with the assistance of Lucy Sahrale, an 
Instructional coordinator with AISD. The coordinator provided 25 
hours of Inservlce training before the start of the program In November 
of 1976. The aides served mostly second graders, offering one-to-one 
Instruction to students In 15 minute blocks. 
• 

Brooke: The Title I staff at Brooke consisted of one learning coor-. 
dlnator and four and a half aides. The language arts center was 
located In a new wing aitAj conslst'fed of one room with several different 
^ork areas. Except for^ose materials being used by Individual 
teachers. Title I materials were kept, In the center. 

From August to December the leading coordinator worked In the classroom 
with small groins, and the aides worked In the classrooms all day. The 
learning coordinator resigned In December, and a new learning coordin- 
ator was hired In January. 

Beginning In January, the aides were assigned to.^a particular grade 
level from 8:00-10:00 a.m.. From lj3:00-2:30 they were assigned to 
the center and worjked with first through fifth graders. The learning 
coordinator worked In the classroom^ from 8:00-10:00 a.m., and from 
10:00-2:30 she was In the center. 

Kindergarten and fifth graders were served for 45 minutes on three 
days a week; first, second, third, and fourth graders were served 
twice a week for 30 minute periods. 

Brown ; The Title I staff at Brown consisted of one reading teacher 
and one full-time Instructional aide. The reading lab was located In 
the third wing near the bilingual resource room. The reading lab 
housed the reading teacher, the aide (part of the day), and the mater- 
ials. The reading teacher used supplementary readers and the AISD 
Ladder of Skills as the basis of her Instructional curriculum. 



The lnst4»ctional aide was assigned to first grade for 1 3/4 hours each 
day and wq?:ked with the reading teacher also for 1 3/4 hours daily. On 
every third day the aide alternated between spending 1 1/2 hours as a 
clerical aide, working with first grade, or assisting the reading 
teacher. 

Instructional periods in the reading lab were 30 minutes long, and all 
Title I students were served in the reading lab for one period a day. 
During some of the instructional periods both the reading teacher 
and the aide worked with Title I students. 

The reading program at Brown did not begin until October due to delayed 
funding. The reading teacher and aide were not hired until after the 
76-77 school year^ began. The aide who was hired in the fall resigned 
during the year but was replaced. \ 

Campbell ; The Titl^e I language arts center at Cabell was operated 
out of three different rooms on the second floor of the school. The 
Title I instructional staff consisted of a learning coordinator, two 
reading teachers, and five instructional aides. Qne of the aides was 
assigned to a kindergarj:en class fxM time, and another aide was as- 
signed on a full-time, basis to onfT of the reading teachers. Grades 
four and five were served by theT two reading teachers. 

The three other, aides were a/signed to three kindergarten classrooms 
where they worked one full day each week and until 12:30 p.m. each 
day for the four other days in the week. The four afternoons that 
they were away from their' regular sites were spent in working with 
the learning coordinator in providing services to Title I students 
in grades two, three, and tour. 

Those students served by the reading teachers received instruction for 
45 minutes dally for both semesters. The learning coordinator pro- 
vided instruction to the same students for 45 minutes-^per^class 
period on alternating days of' the week. V/ 

The Hoffman reading program was used as the main curriculum by the 
reading teachers, while the leamingxcoordinator used an eclectic 
approach. Both the reading teachers and the learning coordinator used 
a number of supplemental materials. ' 

At the end of the 1975-76 school yeaf , Campbell lost its Title I 
counselor and one of its Xeading teachers. Both were not replaced 
until October of 1976. Some of the duties normally undertaken \ 
by these staff membeis werp carried on by the- learning coordinator 
until replacements were hired. 

Jawson: Prior to 1976-77 the Title I .language arts center at Dawson 
had been set up. in a portable but was located in a wing of the school 
during 1976-77. There were three distinct units within the lab, each 
being occupied by the learning coordinator, " reading teacher,, or aide. 
All of the Title I materials were also housed in this room. 



Grades 1-3 were served during the first nine weeks, 1-5 were served 
during the second nine weeks, and K-5 were served the third and 
fourth nine-week periods. That Is, grades 1-3 were served each of 
the nine-week periods, grades 4-5 were served for three of the four 
periods, and kindergarten was served for two of the four nine-week 
periods. Each of the dally Instructional periods In the language 
arts center ran for 3d minutes during both semesters. 

^ . 

The Title I students received Instructional services per week on the 
following schedule: ^ 

Kindergarten and first grades once per week; 
Fourth and fifth grades twice pfer week; 
Second and third grades dally. 

Twenty pupils per period were taken Into the language arts center 
where they were.'^^lvlded into four groups. Each group, with the ex- 
ception of four st.udents working Independently In the listening 
.station, were provided Instruction by an adult. At the end of 15 
minutes the groups rotated so that no student spent the entire period 
without adult Instruction. 

Govalle ; The Title I language arts center located on the ground level 
of Govalle School Is a .large area housing the Title I learning coor- ' 
dlnator, two, reading teachers, and one Instructional aide. 

There were four and one-half aides in addition to the one assigned to 
the language arts center. Each was assigned on a full-time basis to 
grades K-3, with the exception of a floating half -day aide who worked 
five half-days a weeW wlth any of the grade levels that were 'currently 
being served, 

Third, fourth, and fifth grade students were broken up into two groups 
during the first semester. Each of these groups were served for nine 
weeks dally during a 45 minute instructional period by the learning 
coordinator or the reading teachers. At the end of ^ach nine-week 
per4.od these groups switched, thus providing students with services on 
a continuous basis by the learning coordinator or reading teachers 
for eighteen weeks (or one semester). Interns from St. Edwards Uni- 
versity provided an additional resource to those students who were 
receiving Instruction from the reading teachers. The interns shared 
the 45 minute periods with the reading teachers by working with small 
groups of VTltle I students on alternate days. 

The first ^nd second grades were provided services during the second 
semester in the same fashion as the third, fourth,^ and fifth grades 
during the first semester. However, the interns wer^ no longer 
available to the school. 

Kindergarten students, unlike students in the other grades, were provi- 
ded services by the learning coordinator for 30 minutes dally in their 
classrooms during the second semester. 
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/•IThe Hoffman reading program was the main curriculum used in the language 
arts center. Supplementai^materials were used by both the learning 
coordinator and reading' teachers. 

Ma^lewood: A language arts. Center ^at Maplewood housed the Title I 
learning coordinator and the two instructional aides for the entire 
year^ The schedule in the reenter was six 45 minute periods daily, 
M±tM the extra time being used for individual help. During the first 
semester kitidergarten, second, third, and fourth graders went to the 
ceritfcr for 45 minutes a day. The schedule in the center "^changed to. 
seven. 45 minute periods for the second semester, and kindergarten, 
firstt, third;^ fourth, and fifth grades were served for 45 minutes 
eachiday. ' 

if . 

structured programs constituted the main curricula. These were 
- Systetoatic Approach to Reading Improvement, 2) basal readers 
-^Pre-Reading Skills, and 3) Word-vocabulary development. 
the last part of the year more emphasis was placed on reading 
ting. 

The Title I language arts center at Mathews was located on 
the ^ourid floor of the school. This center housed the learning 
coo^inator. There were no instructional aides or reading, teachers. 
1% >■ 

The leaiming coordinator provided daily instructional services to the 
second and third grade Title I students in 1 1/2 hour reading blocks. 
Three separate groups of first graders were served daily for 3JD minutes. 
Neiilier kindergarten nor fifth grades were served at Mathews during 
1976-J7. 

TheiJlWming coordinator used a modified basal program with other 
suppxCTiefttal resources. / ^ 

^etz : The Title I language arts center at Metz was made up of two 
61ns adjacent to each other. One fctf the rooms housed a learning 
ordinator, reading teacher, and one instructional aide. The other 
reading .teacher and aide occupied 'the second room. Grades one through 
five were served daily in this center for both semesters. Instruc- 
f^lonal periods were forty minutes long. " 

Both the learning coordinator and reading teachers used a modified 
Guzak approach as the base of the language arts center's curriculum. 

There were four other instructional aides, all. of whom were assigned 
to kindergarten classrooms. 

Norman : Title I reading instruction was delivered in two separate 
rooms at Norman. -The Title I language arts center, located next to 
the library, housed the bulk of materials and the learning> coordinator. 
The reading teacher was located in a separate room. 




The Instructional staff at Norman consisted of a learning coordinator, 
one reading teacher, and two and a half Instructional aides. The 
half-time aide alternated between the classrooms and the reading lab. 
One full-time aide was permanently assigned to kindergarten, while, 
the other full-time aide was assigned to the first grade in the morn- 
ing and alternated in the ,af ternoons between working with second 
graders in their classrooms or working in the language arts center 
or redding lab. - 

Kindergarten was served by a Title I aide assigned to kindergarten 
classrooms for the entire school year. The learning coordinator 
worked in the language arts center with small groups of kindergarteners 
during the second semester. Title I instructional aides worked with 
first graders in their classrooms in the mornings throughout the 
year. Either the learning coordinator or reading teacher worked with 
first grade students for 30 minutes daily during the second semester 
in addition to the services being provided by the aide in the 
classroom. 

Either the learning coordinator or the reading teacher worked with the 
second graders for approximately 30 minutes a day throughout the year. 
During 'the first semester services were delivered through entire class- 
rooms' going to the l^guage arts center where classroom teachers, 
student teachers, and the learning coordinator or reading teacher 
worked with the second grade Title I students. In addition to the 
learning coordinator /reading teacher services, a Title I aide worked 
with the second graders in their classrooms during the afternoons. 
* Second semester services remained the same except that small groups 
instead of entire classes went to the language arts center. 

Third graders were served in the same way as second graders with the 
exception of aide services in the classroom. 

Either the learning coordinator or the reading teacher worked with 
snail groups of fourth graders for approximately 45 minutes a day for 
most of the year in the language arts center. During the last nine 
weeks the learning coordinator worked with an entire classroom of 
fourth graders as a group. 

The learning coordinator or reading teacher worked in the language arts 
center with groups of fifth graders for 50 minutes a day throughout the 
year. 

A variety of materials were used by the learning coordinator and read- 
ing teacher. Fountain Valley was used for diagnosing student needs. 

During the first semester University of Texas observers and student 
teachers accompanied the classrooms to which they were assigned when 
those classes went to the reading lab or language arts center. There 
they delivered instruction to students along with the learning 
coordinator or reading teacher and worked with Title I students along 
with the Title I staff and classroom teacher. During the second 
semester only the Title I staff worked with Title I students in the 
labs . 
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The Title I reading teacher and one cof the Title I aides resigned 
during the year and wer;e .ireplaced. 



Oak Springs ; The Title I language arts center at Oak Springs consisted 
of three separate areas, two of which were located opposite to each 
other on the same wing. A materials center was located In another wing 
of the school. One of the labs housed a reading teacher permanently 
and an Instructional aide (for one semester); the other lab housed a 
reading teacher only. The learning coordinator was housed In the 
materials center. 

Grades 1-3 were provided 45 minutes of Instruction five days a week 
during both semesters In either of the reading labs. Both of the 
reading teachers used the Hoffman reading program as well as SRA Labs, 
Mini Systems Skills, and Bank Street Reading Program. Both of 
these teachers shared the same aide on a rotating basis during the 
first semester. The aide was reassigned to kindergarten for the 
second semester. Kindergarteners were served during the second 
semester only. 

The learning coordinator provided services to grades 1-3 on alternating 
days of the week during 45 minute Instructional periods. She used a 
variety of materials. 

Ortega ; The Title I staff at Ortega consisted of a learning coordinator 
and five Instructional aides. The learning coordinator spent five 30 
minute periods In the morning teaching reading and three periods In 
the afternoon In more general duties as learning coordinator. She was 
responsible for coordinating and supervising other supplementary 
resource programs on campus. 

The Title I aides were assigned either to a particular grade level or 
to the materials center. Only one aide was assigned exclusively to 
the center. Another aide was assigned to serve all the Identified 
Title I kindergarten students. She was to see all of the Title I 
children eveiry day In two of the kindergarten classrooms and the chil- 
dren In a third kindergarten classroom twice a week. First, fourth, ^ 
and fifth grades were each assigned- a *full-ti^e Title I aide. 

It should be noted that the (aide assigned to the materials center 
left on maternity leave In March, and the learning coordinator left 
In April* Before leaving the learning coordinator reassigned the 
fifth grade aide to the lab and completed lessoi^plans for the 
remainder of the year. Thus at the end of the school year the Title 
I staff at Ortega consisted of four aides who were assigned 
respectively to kindergarten, first grade, fourth grade, and the 
materials center./) 

Ridge top ; The Title I staff at Ridge top consisted of a half-time 
reading teacher who operated a reading lab, and a full time aide. 
This staff was supplemented by both parent and University of Texas 
volunteers. 
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As Title I students reached grade level, they were rotated out of 
the program and others were brought in. The reading teacher and aide 
used Dr. Ethna Reld's program as the main curriculum for Title I 
students. This curriculum was supplemented by several other 
materials. 

t ' ■ I. • • . 

Kindergarten students were not served by the Title I staff In 1976-77. 
First graders [were not served during the first semester, but were 
served during the second semester on a dally basis for 30 minute 
periods by the reading teacher and/or the aide either In the lab In 
the morning or the classrooms In the afternoon. 

Grades 2-5 were served throughout the year for 40 minute periods during 
the^lrst semester and for 30 minute periods during the second semester. 
The reading teacher and aide worked with some of the Title. I students 

"in the morning, while the aide worked with the remaining students In 

.the afternoon. 

Rosedale ; The Title at Rosedale consisted of one reading 

teacher, and an aide who was assigned full-time to the reading laB. 
The reading lab was located in a large room which also housed the 
resource teacher. The instructional aide resigned at midterm, but a 
replacement was found. 

Only grades K-3 were served by the Title I staff. For the first three 
nine week periods, students were seen by the reading teacher and aide 
thre^ days a week for 45 minute periods. As students reached grade ^ 
level, they were rotated out of the lab and replaced by alternate 
students who were seen twice a week. ^ 

DLM, Sullivan, and Book Shop programs constituted the main materials^ 
for Rosedale *s reading lab. The Guzak Checklist and the Barbe 
ChecklliBt were used to evaluate student needs. 

Rosewood ; The Title I language arts center at Rosewood was located on 
the second level of this school which houses fourth and fifth grade 
students only. There was one reading teacher in the center; the 
Instructional aide was assigned to the regular classrooms and alter- 
nated between fourth and fifth grades. 

The students were served daily during both semesters by the reading 
teacher and Instructional aide. The Instructional periods ran 40 ^ 
minutes each. 



^e reading teacher (who was new) used Guzak* s diagnostic approach 
Inl^aUy. By second semester the center's curriculum consisted of a 
y|i(|3fety<of materials. 



Sanchez: The Title I language arts center at Sanchez was housed In 
two different areas of the school. Two reading teachers and two 
Instructional aides worked In a large open area downstairs. The learn- 
ing coordinator wqrked upstairs In an enclosed area. 

Grades one through five were served dally by the reading teachers using 
an adaptation of Guzak^s contract approach. The learning coordinator 
served grades onfe through three dally. Grades four and five were 
usually served three out of five days per week. Two days out of the 
week were treated as optional library days If students had finished 
work. The learning coordinator expressed a preference for using 
basals and SRA kits along with other supplemental materials. 

The Instructional periods for reading teachers and learning coordinator 
were approximately 40 minutes long. 

One Instructloanl aide was assigned full time to kindergarten. 

Sims ; The Title I staff at Sims consisted of one learning coordinator, 
two reading teachers, and three Instructional aides. This staff was 
supplemented' by observers from Huston-Tlllotson College. On some 
occasions teachers accompanied their classes to the reading lab and 
assisted In Instruction. 

From August through January the aides were assigned as, follows. 

» ■ ^ 

One aide was assigned to kindergarten and first grade classrooms. The 
second aide was assigned to work with third, fourth, and fifth grade 
children In their classrooms. The third aide worked In the language 
arts center with second through fifth graders. 

From the last of January to the end of the 76-77 school year the aides 
were assigned as follows. 

One aide was assigned to kindergarten and first grade. Two aides 
worked In the language arts center. 

The reaai.ng lab was located In a large two-room portable. Staff 
scheduleik In the lab fluctuated during the year due to the midyear 
hiring c^^a reading teacher, the 30-day maternity leave taketv. by the 
leam;lng coordinator, and the transfer, of one of the classroom aides 
to the language arts center. 

Kindergarten and first grade were served In the classrooms by an 
instructional aide; grades 2-5 went to the center where they were 
served for 40 minute periods by one or more of the Title I staff 
working In the lab. 

Zavala ; The Staff at Zavala consisted of one learning coordinator, 
a half-time reading teacher, and four Instructional aides. The 
learning coordinator; reading teacher, and one of the aides were housed 
In the reading lab. The langxiage arts center was located on the second 
floor and was called the Reading Arcade. 
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The aides were assigned either to the center or to classrooms. One 
was assigned full-time to the center' and another was shared between 
two second grade classrooms. The third was assigned to work with 
kindergarten and first grades, while the fourth aide worked with 
third and fourth graders. 

Title I students in grades 1-5 were served in the lab daily for 40 
minute periods by either the learning coordinator', reading teacher, 
or instructional aide. In addition to these adults, fourth and 
fifth grade student tutors were used. " 

On Mondays, Tue'^days, and Wednesdays, Sullivan's Programmed Reading 
,was used; on Thursdays and Fridays classroom instruction was supple- 
mented by either working on specific skill needs or using basal texts. 
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B. ^Context Description 

The context Is defined by the Austin Independent School Dlsttlct's CIPO 
Evaluation Mo^eras the total environment In which a program operates. 
Including the factors over which the program has no control. The conte: 
is seen as critical In evaluation -since all data-, conclusions and re- 
commendations must be understood In relation to all the non-project In- 
flimces Inpactlng the student simultaneously with proj^t activities. 



School Characteristics 

Six characteristics are. of Interest In describing Title I schools and are 
Illustrated in Figure III'-3, Individual School Characteristics. They are: 

!• Membership Is defined as the number \of students on the cur- 
rent roll of the school^ (Including regular, and special 
education students but exc^lng kindergarten students) averaged 
for the entire year. Titled schools are characterized by declining 
^ enrollments. Between school year 1372-73 and school year 1973-74, 
membership Iti Title I schools dro^d from 10,384 to 8,614, or a 
17% deqreasei^Be^^ween the 1973-74 and 1974-75- school year, member- 
ship dropped 6%. Membership decreased by 8% between school years 
1974-75 and 1975-76 and declined another 4% between the 1975-76 
and 1976-77 school years. 

2. Percent Attendance Is defined dfe the percentage of students on 
the current roll who actually are present (Including regular 
and special education students but ea^cludlng kindergarten ^stu- 
dents) averaged for the entire year. Title I schools are char- 
acterized by average or low dally attendance. In 1972-73, the 
average dally? attendance was 94%. In 1973-74, the average dally 
attendance was 92%. For both school years 1974-75 and 1975-76 
average dally attendance was 93%. For the school year 1976->7 
tHe average dally attendance was 96%. 

3« Pupil/Teacher Ratio Is defined as the average number of regular 
students per teacher In the school. Extreme caution Is necessary 
In interpreting these figures because: (1) the number of students 
actually instructed hy a teacher may be different from the number 
assigned to that teacher on the class roll, and (2) the overall 
, school pupil/teacher ratio may not represent the actual pupil/ 
teacher ratio for Indlvldu&l classes. In 1973, the School Board 
initiated a special program that began In 1973 to reduce the 
pupil/teacher ratio In low Income schools. As a result, the 
average pupil/teacher ratio for title I schools Is 22.5 as com- 
p)ared to 24.6 for all elementary schools In the District. The 
: latter ratio Includes the schools with reduced pupil/teacher 
- ratios. Thle means .that the difference between pupil teacher 
ratios in Title I schools and non-Title I schools Is even greater. 
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Figure III-3 
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Percentage Low Income Students Is defined as the percentage of 
students In the school's attendance area from low-Income families. 
Each year since 1972, the percent of low-Income students In 
Title I schools has risen. In 1972-73 the percentage of low-^ 
Income students In all of the Title I schools was 61%. For the 
1973-74 year, the percentage of low-Income students rose to 67%. 
The following schc^ol year, 1974-75, the percentage of low-In- 
come students was 74Z; for 1975-76 the percentage rose to 80%, 
. and In 1976-77 the percentage of low-Income students In all of 
the Title I schools was 79%. 

Ethnic Distribution Is defined as the percentage of enrolled stu- 
dents on October 1 who are Mexican-American (MA), Black (B), and 
Anglo (A). Title I schools are characterized by a high concen- 
tration of minority group students. 

An average, taken over the school years from 1972-73 through 1976-77, 
shows that 86% of the students In Title I schools are minority * 
group students. 

Major Special Programs are defined as programs bringing additional 
resourcfes to a number of schools In the District and being Im-' 
plemented In the schools. Since the 1972-73 school year, other 
programs that have been Implemented In the Title I schools Include 
Title VII, ESAA, State Bilingual Project, Title I Migrant 
Reduction of Pupil Teacher Ratio, State Compensatory Education, 
Communication Skills, Individually Guided Education, Right 2Read, 
and ESAA Project Assist. The overlap of these programs has 
often been considerable In terms of target populations, areas 
of Instruction, and staff development. As a result, management 
and planning of Instruction on Title I campuses has been a very 
complex task. 

Language Dominance is defined as the relative language proficiency 
la/English and Spanish. * ' 

Results of a language dominance test (the P.A.L. Oral Language 
Dominance Measure which was administered in the fall of 1976) show 
Title I pupils to "be mcfstly English speaking. As shown in Figure III-4 
fifty-seven percent of the pupils are English monolingual, meaning 
they were not tested and presumed to be English monolingual. 
Twenty-six percent of them are categorized as English dominant, 
meaning they scored significantly better in English than in Spanish. 
Eleven percent of the students* scores in English are within a 
predetermined range of their Spanish scores and, hence, this eleven 
percent are termed bilingual. The remaining five percent scored 
higher in Spanish than in English and, consequently, are considered 
Spanish dominant. 
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Spanlih Doiloaat 'Scored 13 or niOre points higher In Spanish than English 
^^lingual -Scorei for Spanish and English were vithln 12 or fever points of each other. 
t English Doiltuuit 'Scored 13 or Bore points higher In English than Spanish 
' English Monolingual -not tested and presuwd to be English nonoUngual 
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Training and Teac hing Experience of Teachers In Title I Schools 

Most teachers In Title I schools have formal educational training 
beyond the basic bachelor's degree ^nd have previous teaching experience 
In Title I schools. 

Figure 111-5 shows that fifty-eight percent of teachers In Title I schools 
have formal training beyond a bachelor's degree. Seventeen percent have 
completed master's degrees, and 8% have completed hours beyond a master's 
degree. 



Figure III-5: 
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Thirty-three percent of teabhers In Title I schools have had eight or more 
years of teaching experience -Hn low- Income schools. This Is shown in 
Figure III-6. Eight percent are In their first year of teaching (Figure III-7), 
and 20% ar^Hpn their first year of teaching In a Title I schools (Figure III-4) . 



Figure ni-6! 
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Figure III-7: TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF 

TEACHERS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS, 
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Teachers in first, second, and third grades have had the most experience 
in teaching generally and also in teaching in Title I schools. Fifth grade 
teai^iers have had the least experience in both categories. 

California Achievement Test (Spring, 1976) 

In both reading and math, percentile j-ankings of students in Title I schools 
decline each year from grade 1 to grade 5. The percentages of students 
scoring at or below the 50th percentile are presented in Figure III-8. 



Figure III-8: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS, SCORING 
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Achievement In Title I Schools 



Generally, students In Title I schools score below both national and local 
averages on achievement tests In basic concepts, reading, and math. 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts (FalJ, 1976) 

Forty-five percent of the kindergarten students scored at or below the 
national average for low socioeconoMc status (SES) students. *S 

Seventy-five percent of the kindergarten students scored at or below the 
the national average for middle SES students. 

Eighty-siifegDf the kindergarten students scored at or below the national 
average for high SES students. \/ 

Metropolitan Readiness Test (Fall, 1976) 

Fifty-seven percent of the first grade students scored at or below the 
25th percentile (national norms.) 

Seventy-eight percent of the first grade students scored at or below the 
50th percential (national norms . ) 

Ninety-one percent of the first grade students scored at 'or below the 
75th percentile (national norm^) . 

Overlap of Title I With Other Programs 

(i ' , ■ " ■ 

Many Title I students are served by more than one compensatory education 
program. The effects /.of this multiple source instruction have not yet 
been determined. ^ f 

A study conducted in October 1976 (See Figure III-9) showed that 5,904 
students were identified to be served by Title I. Of the Title I students, 
51% or 2,985 are served by the Title I Program and no other major compen- 
satory education program. Forty-two percent (2,466) of the Title I 
students are served by Title I and one or all of, the following programs: 
Title VII, SCE, Special Education, or Teacher Corps. Approximately 8% 
(445) of the Title I students are served by Title I and two of the above 
programs. One tenth of a percent (8) of the Title I students are served 
by Title I and three other programs. 

Forty-three percent (2,555) of the Title I students are served by a bilingual 
program (Title VII or SCE Bilingual). Twenty-six percent (1,553) of the 
Title I students are served by Title VII. Seventeen percent (1,002) of 
Title I students are served by SCE Bilingual. Seventy-six percent (2,555) - 
of the students in bilingual classrooms (Title VII or SCE Bilingual) are 
served by Title I. Seventy-two percent (1,553) cf the Title VII students 
are served by Title I. Eighty-two percent (1,002) of the SCE Bilingual 
students are served by Title I. 
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Five percent (324) of the Title I students are served by Special Education. 
Forty-six percent, or 324, of the Special Education students in Title I 
schools are served by Title I. 

Four percent, or 219, if the Title I students are migrant students. Seventy- 
five percent of the migrant students in Title I schools are served by Title I 



Figure III-9: DEGREE OF OVERLAP OF THE TITLE I AND BILINGUAL PROGRAMS, 



Number of children in the Title I schools, the Title I . ^ 
program, the Title VII Bilingual Program, and the SCE ' / 
Bilingual program, and the areas of overlap between programs, 
Source: Needs Assessment for the Preparation^ of 1977-78 
Applications for Compensatory Education P'rogsrims (ORE 
Publication Nuiriber 7d-21). ' ■ \ " - o 
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^valuation of the Title I Program In Austin serves two main purposes, 

• 1. To provide Information to the local decision-makers responsll^le 
for the Implementation of the project's activities, 

2. To provide Information required by the Texas Education Agency 
on the progress of students being served. 

For each of these purposes, a major report was prepared toward the end 
of the project year, ' 

The evaluation staff hired to accomplish these tasks consisted of a 
senior evaluator (58% of his time allocated far Title I), an evaluator 
(25%), two evaluation assistants for process evaluation (100%), an 
evaluation assistant for data processing (7&%) , a data analyst (78%), 
and a secretary (78%). The other percentages of this staff's time were 
funded by the State Compensatory Education Program and the Title I 
Migrant Program. In addition, part of the senior evaluator 's time was 
funded by the\Tltle VII Bilingual Project. This division of labor 
allows for thei necessary coordination of activities and Ideas within 
the evaluations of the compensatory education programs In the District. 

On- going evaluation through classroom observations, interviews, question- 
naires, monitoring of records, etc. documented the level of implementation 
of P^ject activities. Outcome evaluation through standardized and locally 
developed instruments measured the student outcomes produced by these 
activities. 

Since the Evaluation Design formed the basis for all evaluation activities 
and reports at the local level, a hrlef review 6f the development of the 
design will help provide a more global view of the role and functions of 
the evaluation component./ 

Decision questions were identified at both a system-wide and project level. 
These were then associated with evaluation questions, the answers to which 
contribute to the answering of the declslonnquestlons. Information sources 
were specified for answering each evaluation question. Lastly, the scheduling, 
collection, anslysis, and reporting of this information was outlined in 
terms of the school personnel affected, the time required of evaluation 
staff, and the dates for coiiq)letlon of information gathering and reporting 
activities. 

Mkny major tasks were performed by the evaluation staff for the Title I 
Projiram. Most of these arose out of the need for information by the 
District and the availability of that information through Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation resources. 
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These tasks Included • . . . 

1. Publication of Achievement Test Profiles (publication number 76-07), 
Individual school-level graphs of student achievement gains for 

the 75-76 Title I Program. 

2. Printing computer listings by classroom of students' scores on 
the Boehm, MRT, and CAT for use In Identifying students eligible 
for Title I services.. 

3. Printing a complete listing of students Identified for Title I 
services and the basis on which each was Identified. 

4. Designing and printing revised nine-week reporting forms listing 
each studenjt: by classroom for Instructional personnel, counselors, 
and community representatives to use In documenting the delivery 
of services to Title I students. 

5. Preparing for lltle I personnel and principals summaries of each 
nine-week report for Instructional personnel, counselors, and 
community representatives. 

6.i:. Publishing the Needs Assessment for the Preparation of Applications 
\ f or 1977-78 Compensatory Education Programs (publication number 
■ 76-21.) a, 

« 

?• Issuing formative memos on topics relevant to program planning 
and/or Implementation (e.g. "Which Title I Students Show the 
Greatest Gains," January 4, 1977, and "Concentration of Services 
for Title I Students - Implications for 77-78 Program Planning," 
M^ch 21, 1977). 

. ' • •• 

8. Preparing the Annual Evaluation Report on Programs Funded through 
ESEA Title I for TEA. 

9. Conducting the Distrlct-wlde survey of students from low-Income 
families. 

10. Conducting the survey of educationally disadvantaged^ students 
within Title I schools. 

11. Prep^aratlon of the needs assessment narratives for the Title I 
Program components for 77-78. 



The Information required for the preceedlng 11 tasks and for the answering 
of the 41 evaluation questions. In the evaluation design was collected 
using the sources outlined In Figure III- 10. 
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IV 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 



What are the achievement levels of students In Title I schools In 
Reading and Math? 

ANSWER: The majority of Title I students are achieving below the 
xiatlonal norms for reading and math at all grade levels 
except first and fall progressively farther behind through 
the fifth grade, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, administered to all kindergarten 
students in the District early each spring, shows that the 
students In Title I schools score about the same as other 
students of low socioeconomic status (SES) , but below students 
of middle and high SES ♦ Figure IV-1 shows the percentage of 
students in Austin's Title I schools who are at or below the 
national average for the SES groups. 

Figure IV-1: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS SCORING 
AT OR BELOW THE AVERAGE FOR LOW, MIDDLE, AND HIGH 
SES STUDENTS, 

; ^Percentage at or Percentage at or Percentage at or 

Grade Below Low SES Norm Below Middle SES Norm Below High SES Norm 

/ K 45% 7SX 86X 

California Achievement Test 

The California Achievement Test Is admlnlstetfed each April to all District 
students In grades 1 throug#9. The scores In reading of students In 
Title I schools are summarized In Figure IV-2, The first quartlle Is 
the point at or below which 25X of the students In the national normlng 
sample scored. The median Is the point at or below which 50% of the 
students scored. The third quartlle Is the point at or below which 
75% of the students scored. 

At first grade, only 43% of the students In Title I schools score at or 
below the national median score In reading. However, from second 
through fifth grade, the students In Tlt»B 1 schools fall below and 
continue to fall progressively farther behind the national norms. 
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Figure IV-2: 



ACHJ^EVQfENT LEVELS OF STUDENTS IN TITLE I 
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Based on April 1976 CAT Reading Total for students enrolled in Title I 
schools in 76-77. 



Figure IV-3 shows the percentage of students In Title I schools scoring 
at or below each of the three reference points in math. The pattern is 
the same as for reading. 
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Figure IV-3: ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS OF STUDENTS IN TITLE I 
SCHOOLS IN MATH. 
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Based on April 1976 CAT Math Total for students enrolled 
in Title I schools in 76-77. 
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attendance levels of students In Title I schools? 

ANSWER: Title I schools have the lowest attendance rates of the 
elementary schools In Austin. In Title I schools, 37% 
of the students missed 12 or more days of school In 
75-76. > 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Attendance Registers \ 

In the fall of 1976r,the Title I evaluation staff reviewed the 
attendance registers for 75-76 to Identify low-attenders. 
Figure IV-4 Illustrates the proportion of low-attenders, students 
missing 12 or more days In 75-76, to other students In each of the 
Title I schools. Overall, 37% of the first through fifth grade 
students In the Title I schools in 76-77 were low-attenders the 
previous year. 



The Office of Pupil 
Accounting's summaries 
of attendance rates 
for each of Austin's 
schools shows that 
consistently the 
Title I schools are 
the lowest of the 
elementary schools 
In the District.^ 



Figure IV-4:' LOW-ATTENDERS IN TITLE I 
SCHOOLS. 
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What needs are there for guidance and counseling services? 

ANSWER: School personnel perceive a need for guidance and 

counseling services, but less of a need than for many 
other resources. Counselors V records show that 80% 
of the Identified Title I students were counseled this 
year; however, more than half of these were for preventative 
purposes. Behavioral and academic counseling was conducted 
\ for about one out of every seven Titde I students each nine- 

week period. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Counselors* Records 




Ejchj nine-week period during the 76-77 school year, the Title I 
cc|upSelors recorded the students they served and the way in which 
eith wag served. Summaries of these reports show that about 80% 
of those students identified for Title I instructional services 
received Title I counseling services. 

Most of the counseling conducted was for developmental or preven- 
tative purposes rather than as a direct response to a referr^al by a 
teacher. During the third nine-week period, the counselors* reports 
listed the reason for counseling for each child served. These records 
showed that 72% were served for developmental reasons, 16% for 
behavioral reasons, 13% for academic reasons, and 3% for attendance 
reasons. These are duplicated figures since the same student may 
have been counseled for more than one reason. 

Behavior Ratings of Title I Students 

Teachers rated a sample of their students, both Title I and non-Title 
I, to the fall and again it the spring on the locally-developed 
Behavior Rating Checklist. However, in deference to the wishes of the 
Parfent Advisory Committee, no norms were developed and no comparisons 
set up from which statements could be made about the relative behavior 
characteristics of Title I and non-Title I students. The ratings 
are^useful only for measuring the success of the counseling activities 
in improving student classroom behavior. 

Principal Interviews 

Titl| I principals were interviewedWn the spring of 1977 and were 
asked several questions about the n^d for guidance and counseling 
services. When asked what resources are essential for a successful 
Title I Program, X5 out of 19 considered a counselor to be essential. 
This was the same number considering instructional personnel ^s essential, 
Only Instnictional materials and clerical aides were considered 
essential by more principals. Figure IV-5 illustrates these results. 
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Figure IV-5: RESOURCE NEEDS CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL BY 
TITLE I PRINCIPALS. 
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On spring questionnaires, 65% of the teachers in Title I schools 
Indicated that they felt counselors were one of the resource needs 
ot campuses Implementing a compensatory program. Instructional 
materials, instructional resource personnel, aides, equipment, 
and a coordinated curriculum were all considered more essential 
than counselors were by a larger percentage of the teachers- 
Figure IV-6 illustrates these results. 

Figure IV-6: RESOURCES CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL BY TEACHERS IN ' 

TITLE I SCHOOLS IN ORDER FOR SCHOOLS TO IMPLEMENT 
TITLE I PROGRAMS EFFECTIVELY. 
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What needs are there for parental Involvement services? 

iNSWER: Althrough a large majority of parents from Title I schools 
feel they are aware of school activities, less than half 
know about the Title I Program, and even fewer know about 
the Parent Advisory Committee. Title I community represen- 
tatives served about 60% of the Title I students In schools 
y With a community representative. School personnel perceive 
a need for parental Involvement services, but a lesser need 
than for many other resources. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: • 
Community Representatives' Records 

Each nine-week period the Title I community representatives prepared a 
report Indicating their activities and the way^n which the parent of 
students were contacted or served. These reports Indicate that about 
60% of the Title I students in schools to which a community representative 
was assigned have been served through contact between community repre- 
sentative and their parents. 

Telephone calls and home visits for attendance problems were the most 
frequently reported activfty. 

Principal Interviews 

In spring interviews, principals of Title I schools were asked what" 
resources they considered essential for a successful Title I Ptogram. 
Thirteen of the 19 principals considered community representatives 
as essential. Resources considered essential by a larger number of 
principals were instructional materials, instructional resource 
personnel, instructional aides, clerical aides, and counselors. §,taff 
training for classroom teachers was considered by tl^ same number of 
principals as essential. A coordinated curriculum and equipment were 
cited by fewer principals. Figure IV-5 illustrates these results. 

Teacher Questionnaire 

On a spring questionnaire, 63%l|He teachers in Title I schools 
indicated that comAuiilty represeWStive^ are ^dsential for a successful 
compensatory education program. Instructionll materials, instructional 
resource personnel, aldea, a coordinated curriculum, and counselors 
were considered by more teachers 'to be essential. Staff training for 
tti^chers was considered less essential. Figure IV-6 illustrates these 
results. 




Parent Questionnaire 



A random sample of 600 parents of students In Title I schools was sent 
a questionnaire In the fall of 1976. Another sample of 600 parents 
was mailed the same questionnaire In the spring of 1977. Figure IV-7 - 
shows the results, of three Items related to the need for parental 
Involvement In the Title I schools. Although these are responses from 
all parents In Title I schools, over 70% of the students In these 
schools are In the Title I Program; therefore, the responses should be 
reflective mostly of Title I parents. 

The majority of parents do not know much about the Title I Program, 
Even fewer know about the Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) . However, 
a large majority do feel they are aware of what happens In their child' 
school. 

Figure IV- 7: PARENT AWARENESS OF SCHOOL AND TITLE I 

ACTIVITIES (PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS) , 
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What other needs are perceived for Title I students? 

ANSWER: In Interviews the following groups Identified these and many 
other needs. 

Parents - More books and Instructional materials 

/' Transportation for children In bad weather 
Teachefs - Math Services 

Tltle^ I Instructors - Experiences outside the school 
Principals - More personnel 

Title I Staff - Expansion of support services to Include 
non-Title I students 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Parent Questionnaire 

A random sample of parents of students In Title I schools was mailed 
a questionnaire In the fall of 1976 and another sample of parents 
received the questionnaire In the spring of 1977, Two Items were of 
a needs assessment nature. 



The first Item asked parents what the school could do to help their 
child ]^am more. Plgure IV-8 displays their responses. More. materials 
was the only response chosen by a majority of the parents. Other 
frequent choices were more aides, tutoring after school, and medical 
or dental help. 



Figure IV-8: 
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The responses received to the second Item are shown In Figure IV*-9. 
A majority "^of parents felt that contacting parents when a child ^Is 
absent would help their child's attendance. Other attendance helps 
frequently chosen Included doing nothing, providing transportation In 
bad weather, and providing dental/medical help. 



Figure IV-9: 



IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT COULD THE SCHOOL 
DO TO HELP YOUR CHILD HAVE BETTER ^ 
ATTENDANCE? (MORE THAN ONE ANSWER MAY 
BE CHECKED.) 
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TeajSher Questlonmalre 
in the spring of A977, all "t«fu:herE^^^ 

questionnaire on/whlqh th^ yiere" asked 'bc^^ou perceive that, there 



ther 

are other student needs' (fhstructional or/ supportive) not cwnajiy^ 



addressed by Title I?" ^ 



More than half of classroom teachers In Title I schools felt that thereby 
arc other student needs which ate not currently addressed by Title 1, ^ \ 
according to their questionnaire responses. . 

The other needs most commonly expressed by responding teachers who 
offered specifics were (In descending order): math services, more 
counselor services, less stringent regulations for Indentlflcaclon of 
and services to students, and bilingual services. Other student needs 
expressed were: lowered pupil-teacher ratloa. Instructional help In 
the content areas, better coordination between classroom and reading 
lab Instruction, more supportive services, activities to develop student 
self-concept and social skills, better kindergarten services, and more 
instructional personnel. All othei^- student needs listed by teachers were 
Isolated examples. 

Learning Coordinator/Reading Teacher Questionnaire ^ 

In November, 1976, -the Title I learning coordinators and reading teachers 
completed a questionnaire on which they too were asked If they were 
aware of any student needs not currently addressed by Title I. Over 
half did Indicate additional needs. The most frequent of which were 
experiences outside of the school, a communication skills program, 
services of a resource person In Spanish reading, a school/home partner- 
ship In teaching reading, personality development activities, and math 
skills development activities. 

Principal Interviews 

When Title I principals were lntervlewe4 In the spring of 1977, they were 
asked what needs they were aware of that affect the achievement of 
Title I students but were not being met hy the Title I Program as It 
was currently structured. Most of the principals responded In terms of 
school needs for dealing with student problems, rather than In terms of 
direct student needs. Five principals indicated that more personnel 
were needed, but they did not specify exactly what kind of personnel 
were deeded. Other responses wete (one principal each): 

1) visiting teacher 

2) aides 

3) aide training 

4) preschool program # 

5) Psychotechnic inservlce 

6) increased number of students that can be served 

7) parental involvement 
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Title I Staff Interviews 



In May, 1977, the Title I administrative and supervisory staff members 
were Interviewed. They were also asked what other needs they perceived 
that affect the achievement of Title I students. All five of the persons 
Interviewed perceived needs directly related to their area of work. In 
a few ^aaea those responses col|;iclded. Their responses showed thaj:: 

The Title I Administrator felt that schools had not served all 
Identified students the past school year. , ^ 

The Administrator and supervisors In the Instructional, Guidance 
and Counseling and Parental Involvement Components felt there was 
a need for expansion of the support services to Include Title I 
and non-Title I students. 

Staff shortages presented <»a problem for the Guidance and Counseling 
and Parental Involvement Components In particular during 1976-77, 
Four of the five persons Interviewed discussed the problem of staff 
shortages. } 

Supervisors of the Instructional Component felt the present structure 
of the Title I program lacks a coiiq)rehenslve format. They also 
felt there was no effective way for dealing with the high mobility 
rate of students In Title I (schools. 

The Title I Parent Involvement Specialist suggested the possible 
need for a cultural program for Title I students similar to that of 
Title VII. She also suggested that dissemination of Information 
to those communities not In the Title I or Title VII areas might 
be expedited If AISD would create positions similar to those of the 
community representatives In other elementary schools In. the District* 
Community activities could be coordinated across the District 
through such a plan. 
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6. What Coordination of programs Is currently being done? 



ANSWER: Although recent efforts have been made to coordinate among 

Title I, Title VII, Local Bilingual Program, SCE, and Title \ 
Migrant staffs, regular and frequent coordination by these 
staffs and staff from the Department of Elementary Education 
does not occur. Some staffs have attended special planning 
meetings for other programs, but mainly they operate Inde- 
pendently of each other, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

District Organization 

The supervisory and administrative staffs of "the special programs such 
as Title I, Title I Migrant, and SCE are" In' the Department of Developmental 
Programs; whereas, the bilingual programs funded by State, local, and 
ESEA Title VII monies are In the Department of Bilingual /Multicultural 
Education. These two departments are both In the Division of Educational 
Development. However, the mkjor core of District Instructional Coordinators 
and administrators Is In the Department of Elementary Education. A 
partial organizational chart Is presented In Figure IV- 10 to show the 
reporting relationships. ^ 

Thus, organizationally, the various Instructional programs which operate 
In the District must coordinate with each other within departments, or 
across departments within a ^^vlslon, or even across divisions. The 
common meeting ground fot all these programs Is the school campus. 



Figure IV- 10: ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
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No regular meetings are scheduled for the Coordination of programs in 
the District. Many meetings occur during which coordination of ef- 
forts may take place. These include the following. 



Cabinet Meetings - Superintendent, Assistant Superintendents, 
Directors of Elementary and Secondary Education; weekly. 

Educational Development Divisional Meeting - Assistant Superintendent 
for Educational Development, Director of Developmental Programs, 
Director of Bilingual/Multicultural Educatiorj; weekly.. 

- ■ ^ • ' ■ 

Educational Development Programs Staff Meeting - All coordinators, 
l^supervisors , and specialists in the Division, biweekly.. 

First Friday Meetings - Department of Elementary Education in-* 
structional coordinators, special program staffs are invited to 
attend; monthly. 

General Principals* Meeting - All principals, program staffs 
are invited to attend; monthly. ^ 

Area Principals' Meetings - Principals of an elementary area, 
program staffs are invited to attend; monthly. 

Survey of Selected Instructional Services 

In March, 1971, the 16 instructional coordinators/supervisors/specialists 
,who are most involved in the planning and supelrvision of instructional 
activities on elemisntary campuses were sur^^ftwad. The supervlsors^n- 
eluded 10 locally funded instructional ^■Hfc^M;_fro^^ 
of Elementary Education, four Title VJ^^MSpK^^Proj ect supervisors, 
three local, bilingual supervisors, and xwo^ "Bixie I supervisors. 

Re3ults of this survey are summarized^-in the foll^^owing five statements. 

1.. Titie I, Tifle VII, and local bilingual sWervisors do not meet 
with local supervisors from the Department x^f Elementary Education 
^on/a regular basis.' 

2. Titltl I, Tifle VII, and local bilingual supervisors have met 
with local supervisors during First Friday Meetings in the 
Department of Elementary Education (first Friday of each month). 

^ In addition, all groups of supervisors have attended some area 
prlnclpa^ meetings. 

3. Local supervisors reported no regular meetings with Title I, 
Title VII, or local bilingual supervisors. 
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4. Local supervisors have met with special project supervisors In 
special purpose planning meetings. 

5. Local bilingual. Title VII, and Title I supervisors meet every 
two weeks In Interdepartmental meetings. 

All groups surveyed wanted more Coordination of effort among the programs 
In the District. 

Title I Staff Interviews 

The Title I staff members were Interviewed In May, 1977. During thpse 
Interviews, they were asked about the coordination of activities among 
the special programs and the Department of Elementary Education. 

The Title I Parental Involvement Specialist reported good coordination 
between Title I and Title I Migrant programs; however, no coordination 
has occurred between the parental Involvement components of Title I 
and Title VII even though they share nine campuses. 

The Title I Guidance and Counseling Component Is coordinated out of 
the same office as are the Ideal counselors; therefore, coordination 
occurrs readily. No other programs provide counseling services. 

The Title I administrator Indicated that there had been a minimum of 
coordination between the Department of Elementary Education and all 
compensatory education programs; however, the biweekly meetings within 
the Division of Educational Development were cited as a effprt to co- 
ordinate among special projects. 




Do activities of Title I and other AISD programs overlap, gap, or 
mesh In providing Instructional and support services? 



ANSWER: Title I and other projects overlap considerably In focus, 



activities, and students served; however, some^tudents >^ 
In Title I schools do not participate In any programs 
beyond the basic Instructional program. Meshing of activities 
Is minimal. Each project concerns Itself with Its own activi- 
ties, and locally funded personnel spend little time working 
with special project activities. 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Title I Staff Interviews 

Interview results from May, 1977, Indicate that:" 

At present, overlapping of Instructional services does occur between 
Title I and AISD. The overlap between the Title I Instructional 
Component and Special Education services Is a case In point. 

Supervisors of the Guidance and Counseling and Parental Involvement 
Components felt that the federal guidelines which specify the stu- 
dents that can or cannot be served eliminate any overlap of services 
for their components. 

The Title 'I Admlnlatrator was unaware of any overlapping of services 
In the schools, since she had. not worked In the schools during the 
pwst year. 

Three of the persons Interviewed felt that a gap was created 
through a lack- of communication between Title I Instructional staff 
and regular classroom teachers. 

In the Guidance and Counseling component a gap Is created by 
Inflexibility of the guidelines. Those same guidelines which create 
ellglbllty>for Title I service ean also prevent a student from 
receiving services. For example, the guidelines state thkt a stur- 
dent must be receiving Instructional services before he/she Is 
eligible for any Title I support services. If a Title I student 
manages to attain grade level ^nd Is no longer eligible for 
Instructional services, then he/she Is no longer ellglble^for 
counseling services. 

None of the five persons Interviewed had comments on whether the 
activities of Title I and AISD Instructional and support services 
meshed. 
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Survey of Selected Instructional Services 



» 

In the spring of 1977, the Instructional coordinators/supervisors 
of the major special projects such as Title I and the locally funded 
Instructional coordinators/supervisors were surveyed to determine the 
frequency at which they provided selected Instructional services. 
The 19 statements below summarize their responses. 

1. All supervisors regularly conduct In-class supervision pf 
English Instructional activities In the schools to which they 
are assigned. 

2. Local supervisors, however, conduct In-class supervision of 
English Instructional activities Infrequently In s.chools 
which af e In the Title VII Program and frequently in other 
schools. 

3. Schools. In both Title VII and Title I have all four categories 
of supervisors (local, local bilingual. Title VII, and Title I) 
conducting In-class supervision of English Instructional acti- 
vities. 

4. Spanish Instructional activities are supervised In-class 
frequently by the Title VII and local bilingual supervisors. 
Local supervisors work Infrequently In this area, and Title I 
supervisors do not work at all In thl&varea. 

5. On-campu9 supervision/planning of English Instructional activi- 
ties during non-lnstructlonal time Is less frequent than In- 
class supervision for the supervisors as a whole. 

6. On-campus supervision/planning of Spanish instructional 
abtivities during non- instructional time is less frequent than 
in-class supervision for the supervisbrs as a whole. 

7. Consulting with campus-level personnel on local school problems 
is an activity of all supervisors. The frequency of this 
consulting varies with the Title L supervisors reporting 
frequent consulting for all Title I campuses. 

8. Title I rieading labs are supervised frequently by the Title I ' 
supervisors, infrequently by« local supervisors, and not at 

all by local bilingual and Title VII supervisors. 

* 

9. pSome Title I aides receive planning help or are supervised by 

Title I super^visors frequently, others Infrequently. Super- 
vision of aides by other supervisors does occur infrequently. 

10. Selection and ordering of materials for instruction: In English 
from local funds and Title- VII funds is an activity of local, 
local bilingual, dnd Title VII supervisors. Title I supervisors 
do not help select . or. order materials for English Instruction 
from local funds.. 
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11. Selection and ordering of materials for Instruction In English 
from Title VII funds Is done by Title VII, local bilingual, and 
local supervisors, but not by Title I supervisors, 

12. Selection and ordering of materials from Title I fund s for 
English Instruction Is frequently an activity for Title I 
supervisors, not an activity for local bilingual and Title VII 
supervisors, and Infrequently an activity for local supervisors, 

13. Selection and ordering of materials for Spanish Instruction Is 
a frequent activity of local bilingual and Title VII supervisors. 
Title I supervisors do not help select or order Spanish mater- 
ials. Local IP^etvlsors do this Infrequently If at all, 

14. Planning and proposal development for program activities for 
the 76-77 and 77-78 Title I Program was a frequent activity 
for Title I supervisors only. Local and local bilingual ^ 
supervisors participated Infrequently, Title VII supervisors 
did not participate at all. 

Planning and proposal development for program activities for 
the 76-77 and 77-78 Title VII Projects was a frequent activity 
for Title VII supervisors and local bilingual supervisors only. 
Local supervlsc^rs participated Infrequently If at all, and 
Title I ^pervlsors did not participate at all. 

No supervisors reported participating In the planning and 
proposal development of program activities for SCE funds except 
Inf requently^. at one school. 

Planning and proposal development for the 76-77 State Bilingual 
Program was a frequent activity for local bilingual supervisors, 
an Infrequent activity for local supervisors, but not an activity 
for Title VII and Tme I supervisors* 

In the planning and ^miductlng of staff development activities, 
supervisors participated frequently In those sponsored by their 
own funding source and not at all or Infrequently In each others. 
An exception Is participation In State Bilingual funded activities 
by Title VII supervisors (frequently) and by local supervisors 
(Infrequently), 

Overlap of Special Programs 

Mid-year 1975-1976, the memberships of the major special programs operating 
at the elementary level were compared to determine where overlaps oc- 
curred. Figure IV- 11 shows chat there Is considerable oyerlap of services 
and funding sources In terms of target populations. 

The following 14 statements summarize the overall findings of the fit tidy. 



16. 



17, 



.18. 
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Figure IV. 11: DEGREE OF OVERLAP OF THE TITLE I AND BILINGUAL PIUWRAMS. 



Niwbar of children in the Title I schools, the Title I 
program, the Title VII Bilingual Program, and the SCE 
Bilingual program, and the areas of overlap between programs. 
Source: Needs Assessment for the Preparation of 1977-78 
Applications for Compensatory Education Programs (ORE 
Publication Number 76-21) . 
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1. Of the Title I students, 51% (2,985):are served by the Title I 
^ \y Program and no other major compensatory education program. 

2. >2% (2,466) of the Title I students are served by Title I and 
,< one or all' of the following programs: Title VIZ, SCE, Special 

• * .Education, or Teacher Corps. 

' * ■ ' 

\ ^ 3. Approximately 8% (445) of the Title I students are served by 
.Title I anci two of the above programs. 

4; One tenth of a percent (8) .of the Title I students are served 
by Title I^nd three >other prog;rams;' ^ 

5. 43% {^5?S) of the Title I.stu|etits are served by a bilingual 
program (Title or SCE Bilingual). 

' ■ ] * . ' ■ . ■ 

6. '26^(1,553) of the Title I students are, served by Title VII. 

7^ .17% (1,002) of Title I students are served l>y SCE Bilingual. 

.. ' ^ . ■ ■• , . 

8. 76% (2,555) of the students In bilingual classrooms (Title VII 

• - or SCE Bilingual) are served by Title I; 

9. 72% (1,553) of the Tittle VII students are served by Title I, 
82% (1,002) of^. the SCE Bilingual Students are s^ir^red by Title I; 

il. 1% (324), of the Title I students are served, by Special Education. 

it. 46%, (324) of the Special Edudat Ion -students In Title I schools 
are served Iw. Title I. 

13. 4% (219) oiF the Title I students are migrant students. 

',■''''"•.♦* 

14. 75% of the migrant students 1^ Title I schools are served ty 
. Title I. « . 

Job Descriptions , 

The job descriptions of the instructional coordln^atoris/sup'ervisiors/ 
Specialists for local and special, project activities reflect the activities 
they reported participating in pn the Survey of Selected Instructional 
Services » Generally, lecally/fundfed instructional coordinators in the 
' Department ^f Elementary 1^ a very lengthy job description 

irtilch commits them to do almost everything Imaginable related to instruction. 
™e job deacrlptions oif the personnel for special programs sjj/A as Title I 
are more concia^^jMid relate tOvproject activities exclusivelyT 

^ Xn;j^^ the^cal instrufetional coordinators' job description'^ 

^compfisses all tts true tiotlally related activities; Whereas, the personnel 

r;^.fu£uled through Tltle^ I lind other special programs are committed to work 
exclusively with their >rojedts' activities. 



8* What student outcomes are produced by the; staffing patterns and roles 
currently used dn., the. Title I Program?' 

ANSWER: Except^ at i^lndergart en, the achievement levels of Title I 

c \ ^studepts are very low, even with both Instructional and suppc 
servlqiiS; frcfm Title T/> AtteT^ and classroom behavior 
may l^^'helped by counseling servldes, but parental Involvemett ^ 
seitvlces failed to linpd'^ ^t t endaflce^v^:„ 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Nine-Week Reports 




The schools' master lists pt;flt;l<;;t^^^^ students listed 6,230 

students. By March 18, 1977> 5^^433 :t87%) had been served by Title' I 
Instructors, ^703 (76%) by ^ouriaeiWs, ^aid 3,794 ($1%) by community 
. r^lp^esentatlve^. Obvlously,.;.th>;*iar:g^^^^^ pf students Identified 

prevented delivery' of ^ervides^tb-tSl^ M£. . ^ 

Becaifge of th^, only/fehoS^.3tu^^^ 

services were 

used;;when calculating ^hlevfen^^^:^^^ In classroom behavior 

as d .-result of coui^tjBeUrig, an^^ as a result of 

counseling .and /or parental IhvbJtvymeilt . ^ 

Program Qbledtl^feg • -^ ^t 'V''- ^' 



Other evalSatlohyCkestlons ar^^^^ below which Indicate the 

studi^ilt outccffii%^ ljfod<ice4-#;"gao^ Generally, Instruction 

produced ,«i,o<f^r. th,4h pr64eci?e|-;,ifg^liiW' community representatives 
' jo^*:^*^?-^*^ tp i%act student attendance significantly. Counselors, on 
1^ the othet hand.^toay have^ to both classroom " 

. *• "^behavldr and studeftt attendance. 



Student Outcomes Evaluation Questions 

Achlevei«Bnt }6, 32, 33, 37, 40 
ClassrcW Behavior 32 
Attendanc\_^ 33, 34, 35 
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How much ^Irect Instructional tlm^ Is furnished to Identified Title t; 
students the current staffing patterns and roles? 

ANSWER: The amount of direct Instructional time provided to Title i 
students by Title I personnel varies from none to several . 
hours per week. On the average, a Title I student recely^s 
about seven minutes a day of direct instruction from Title I 
personnel* . 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Nln6-Week Repprts from Tl^lfe ^ >In8trufc'tional Personnel 

Each nlne-wgek period, the Title I Instructional personnel oh each 
campus completed a detailed rej^rt of the individual students 
served during that period, the I'itle I person (s) serving them, and 
the average number of days per week each child received direct 
instruction. These*, reports were collected by Xhe Title I 
evaluation staff and analyzed in order to report to the project ^ v 
staff and the schools on the progress of the delivery of instructional 
services to identified Title I students. 

'# > " . ' 

At mid-year, an in-depth analysis of the data collected showed that 
22% of the identified title I i^udents had received no direct 
instruction from a Tit le ^l-f un<fe4 /pirii^* In ac^ittlon, of the 78% 
who had been Instructed, a very wide range of instructional timi^ had 
occurred. Although many students had been served daily, ma^ others 
who had been served were served in only one nine-weeft 'period and/or 
for only one, two, or three days a week* The average time of these 
daily instructional periods also Tanged widely from 20 minutes to 
about 50. . ' f • . 

By the end of the third nine-week perioJ^ftarch' 18, 1977, 87>J of the 
identified students had received at least some direct instruction. 
Thirteen percent still had not. 

A closer look at the nine-week reports showed that 28% of the 
idetitified students were beiftg served by an aide only and not by 
a rea4ing teacher or a learning coordinator • These aides w;ere 
assigned mainly to the very early^rades to work with students not 
scheduled^ to go to the reading labs. 

School Organizations 

In Chapter III of this report, each Title I school's tastruetional 
program is described* .These descriptions also show that the amount 
of direct instructional time provided by Title I personnel varies 
considerably, * 

No one description X)^ an organizational plan would fit more than a 
few of the 20 Tit^fe I schools. The most evident characteristic of 
the individual schools' programs is that all identified students 
cannot be served daily or even weekly ty the available instructional 
staff. j'' 




Claesroon Observations ' 

Beginning In the falt'^of 1976, randomly selected Title I students 
were observed on a full-day basis. ^All ofe the student's actlvit<es 
werejecorded minute by minute from 8:00 a.m. until 2:30 p.m. ''tht"' 
Sstr!ct?fSrn.°^°''^?"°"' degrfe to which Title I 

stu5L"t1'lS:nt;fLT'' '° ^^^^ °^ 

When the average number of minutes per day the Title T «^Hoo 
students 1„ grades 1-3 hsvTd2re" io";,c^„U^:y?^?!:••I""! J 

x^s^^^frd.-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Of seven minutes per Title I student during ^he year! 
Title I students did not re<<eivp ov^t-o ^--i^,^ 4 ' j 

1 

lllllnl l«h?'^^ 'iff "° ""^ f^"" '^l^^^' to class (or 

reading lab) than did nao-Tltle I students "Han p 

gro^s averaged to around 15 minutes per d;y. ' ' ' 
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10. How much supportive service is provided to identified Title I 
..students by the current staffing .patterns and poles?- ^' 



.ANSWER: 



The current staffing patterns and roles provided counseling 
' guidance services to 76% and parental involvement 

V services to 61% of the identified Title I- students through 

V ,? ' March 18, 1977. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: . 

Counselors' Records 

r ■ ■ 1 - 

. nine-week period the Title I counselors maintained records of 

^ '-^ach student served, in what way, and for what reason. By the end 
. y/of the third reporting period, 76% of the Title I students had 
' received counseling services. Individual counseling had been provided 

. 'i ' "to 29% Of the Tl.t^e I students and group counseling to 72%. 



. '^^r^^^^^^ -^^^W nine-week period, group, counseling encounters 
'. //e^:''6tPdei»ts 15,501 times. Individual counseling sessions served 
/s8tipB^;s (4,926 -times. 

L -Comnwinlty Represeptatives * Re cords 

^ :<-; '•' . — ' — [ — ~~. ' 

>N -^'-^ TJi^ also maintained nine-week «ttcords. By 

'V^' - 'm^^'W^^ ° ^^^""^ nine-week reporting period, 61% of M Title I 

> f';'7-%.^ttadents had bapn Served by tjie community representatives . through 
" ' #P*'f"'?l a9^*vjltles. The community representatives reported having 
^ '1 koines, of -39% of the Title I students. Parents of 50%, 

*° participated in some school 

I . '^^t t^itsy: other .^ha^dfcM^eet J 

■jj^ ^^tenrfance problems were the most 
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11. What are^fW^Vhievement levels of students In low- Income schools at 
each grade, k-12? 



ANSWER: . Students In low-Income schools score well below students In 
hlgh^ Income schools In reading. The gap Increases from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. Except for kindergarten 
and first grade, low-Income students In Austin score below 
national averages In reading. Achievement In math follows 
the same pattern. 



SUPPORTIVE DA1JA: 

Boehm Test of Basle Concepts 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts was administered to all District 
kindergarten students In February, 1977. Figure IV-12 compares the 
scores for students In low-Income schools with student *s scores In 
high- Income schools. A low-Income school was defined as one with a 
percentage of students *from low-lncomelf amllles hlsher than the 
District average for all schools. A high- income scnool was defined 
as one with a percentage of low- income students below the District 
average. 

, ' ' . ■ ' ./■ 

The median Ii^^iftcCme school average on the Boehm was below that for 
other schoojls' in the District . - 
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Jlgtire IV-12: KINDERGaJteN ACHIEVEMENT IN LOW-IIfcOME SCHOOLS. 

4 



Grade 



Test 



Boehm 
Tea 

Basic 
Concepts 



SchqoSTwith 
Higher^ercent*! 
age of* Low- In- 
come Studeftts. 
Than AISD Average 



Number of 
Campuses 



23 



Mean 
Score 



37.37S 



Schcjpls with 
Lower Perc||nt^^' 
age of Lo^|=^n- 
come Students 
Than f AISp . ^Byerage 



NumbM of 
Campuses 



30 




41.804 



All Schools 



Number of 
JampiSses 



53 



Mean 
Score 



39. 145 
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. Californ ia Achievement Test and Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 

The measure given In April, 1977, to detegplne student achievement 
In grades one through eight is the California Achievement Teat . In 
grades nifi^e through, twelve, the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress As used. Figure iV-13 compares the median school percentile 
on the rekdlng sections of these tests for Ipw-lncome and high-Income 
schools, ■ 

£ At every grade level, the low-Income schools were below the hlgh- 

Income schools. Except In first gra<ie, the low-Income schools' median 
percentiles were below the national Pierage. In addition, the gap 
between achievement In schools of the two Income levels Increased 
froip first grade to twelfth grade. The only exception was grade 
6 where schools are desegregat^ and the mix of low-and high-Income 
students Is greater on each campus. ^ ^ 

Although figures: are not presented here. Inspection of /4he achievement 
scores for ina^|!|jj^pear to fo^bw the same pattern.. 



^^%^lr9il^^^^^^^ttm&m. levees in low- income schools. 




nt (T^tal Hbdlan P«rc«ntll« 
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At which grade levels is supplemental instruction most beneficial? 

ANSWER;,^^ No answer is available. This question has not been investi- 
*^ fitted experimentally by researchfers. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

• 8=,; 

Review of the Literature 

Although there are many advocates of early childhood education and some 
programs have been successful, the relative merits of supplemental in- 
struction in the early grades versus in the later grades does not lend 
Itself to simple r^rch. Accordingly, a brief literature search un- 
covered no such Research. R*ources were not available for a more indepth 
review.* 

Achievement in Austin's Title I Program ^ 

Except at kindergarten where Title I students an^%on -Title I studeftts 
nuhle Impressive gains on the Boehm Test of Basi^'?Goncepts , supplementary 
Instruction has not produced consistent achieve*ent gains at any grade . 
level. It is important to note that the kindergarten gains by Title I 
students are more th^; offset by ^slower than average achlvement gains 
after" grade two. 



What appro*:hes to reading are now being used? i 

■ J 

ANSWER: There Is no common approach to reading being used In the Title I 
schools or In the Title I. reading labs. 

support;eve data: \. 

Individual School Descriptions ''W^ 

The school descriptions for each of the 20 Title I schools In 
Chapter III point out the variety of currlcuU used. Many readlna * 
teachers and learning coordinators use a wlde^range of materials 
rather than one .central approach for all children. 



-y- , 

Through classroW^-olseirvatlon/ school visits, and discussions 
with school persotteel, thes* (lescrlptlons of each school's program 
were developed. Evident In thik array of Information sources was a 
common theme - most classroom tea\hers and most Title I reading* 
teachers and learning coordlnators\are choosing their own approach 
to reading Instruction and not coordinating that Approach with " 
other teacher-s or other schools. * t\ 



r 
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14. How do teachers view thelr^reedom to select an approach to reading? 

ANSWER: Most teachers feel that a coordinated approach should be 

used by all personnel in a school; however, less than half 
of the teachers feel that coordination among schools is 
^eeded. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Teacher Questionn aire 

A spring que St ionn^ife sent to all teachers in Titlie I schools 
investigated how they viewed their freedom to select an approach 
to reading. They were asked who should use a coordinated approach 
to reading. 

Nearly three-quarters of the teaclifers in Title I schools felt that 
a coordinated approach to reading should be used by Title I 
learning coordinators/reading teachers and the classroom teachers . 
in a school. 

A little less than half of the teachers in Title I schools felt that 
a coordinated approach to reading shpuld be used by Title I 3.earningt^ 
coordinators, reading teachers, andf classroom te£lchers throughout k 
all Title I schools. ^ 

■ ^ 

Two thirds of the teachers in Title I schools felt th^t a^^coordinated 
approach to reading should be used by all classroom teachers at the 
same grade level in a school. ^ 
•» . . ■ . . - _ " ■ 

One fourth of the teachers in Title I schools felt that .a coordinated 
approach is appropriate for all teachers at the same g^de level'in 
•different schools throughout the District. 

_ A little over half ..of the teaching's in Title I schools felt that a 
\^ coo]f(ilna€ed apprbat[^h; should be used by classroom teachers at all 
grade levels within a" school. ' ' 




What has research shovm to be the effects of different approaches to. ♦ 
reading Instruction, alone and in combination. with other approaches? 

^ '-, 

ANSWER: Research evidence indicates that there is no overwhelmingly 
best ^pproach^but. th?re are some characteristics common 
to successful^lipproaches to reading instruction.^ 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Brief Review of the Literature oh Instructional Apptoaches to Reading 

Extensive research on reading instruction from the mid-1950 's on, especially 
in the last decade, has not led to the discovery of a single, "best" ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading, s or even to a universally accepted de- 
finition of reading and the skills Jthat the ^reading process entails. (3) 
Though reading programs abound, a fact attested to by the multiplicity 
'of programs* fostered by the National Right to Read endeavor, they are 
not characterized by. a unity of theoretical approach, purpose, or instructional 
inethod. By way of example, ^12 exemplary Right to Read programs were 
^full^d^rf rom 27 programs recommended by the ^erlcan Institute for Research 
(afrer a' nation-wide survey of 728 programs) as having exhibited posltlye 
reading gains on the part of students over a ntmiber of ye^rs. These 12 
programs represented a wide range of^|^proaches, from direct instruction 
-by teachers with aitt: organized phonJ^'s system, to modular instructional 
units, to learning to read through participation, in art workshops. (1) " 

The absence of a generally recognized method foJ teaching reading arises 
in part frcnn the lack; of definitive research. Studies which comparle * 
one complex of instructional factors with another complex of instructional - 
factairs make it liiq)osslble to Isolate the single characteristic (if Indeed 
there is one) which makes one program more effective than another. This 
has^rea^lted in a general uniilllngness to accept one specif Ic method 
to Cli^e exclusion of all others. 

Besides the lack of definitive research, another factor Itihlblting the ^ * 
acceptance o^ a gene^rally recognized method for teac^lj^jt^^rQ^^^l^g 4^ - . 
the spilt between those wiio favor* reading for meanln^f r^iSh^ 
and the proponents of '"decpding," teaching the- student ^ decode the visual 
alphabetic symbols first, ^with meaning following naturally from this pro- 
cess at^s later stage., 

Ap^rt from theoretical differences concerning the nature of reading, however, 
concensus anqng tesearcbers seems to be that teachers ought to look for 
the method of methods best fitted to each child. They 

^® jf|l!!|t.her in agreement that a toore Important factot than the actoaal 
teadS^^- method employed is the professional competence of the classroom 
teacher. (3) - ^ *-^ A 

^9>^^^S^4|||p'^ research c^ii^Vors provide some specific information on those 
teach^roehaviors which promote better instruction. 



A large scAle study of compensatory reading programs itas jironducted by 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) for the U.S. Office of Education 
over a five-year time span In D>yer 700 schools across thefcoun try. 
The study uncovered a nutnber ol major flndltigis^ ^tramarlze^^^ b^^ 
below:' ^ 

1. Heterogenous grouping' 0^;«tud^ 'promotes reading achievement 
gain £i^ong compensafbry students. 

2. Achievement Is related^|t:o classrock Interaction, Including such 
vatlables as student autonomy, teacher warmth or leadership 

- style, teacher control, teacher attei^tlon to students, and 

student Involvement In learning. ^ 



3. Common characteristics of schools that maintained particularly 
effective reading programs Included: 

a. the definition of reading as an Important Instructional 
goalp ^ 

b. effective educational leadership specific to the Issue of 
reading Inst^ructlon, , ; > .' 

c. careful attehtlon to basic skills, 
' ^ d .^ ^^elatlve breadth of materials, atid 

e. pross-fertij^zatlon of Ideas among teachers. (4): ; 

Some specific suggestions on teaching methods were developed from research 
findings by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at 
the University of TexaA^f Austin. Briefly summarized, their findingd 
suggest that low SEa^Hmits benefit more when: 




1. ' The teacher sysc^atlcally control^ classroom activities which 

have clearly specified Instructional purpjQses, " , 

2. The teacher minimizes the opportunities for of frtask behavior 
and keeps the students actively engaged in .appropriate lea|nilng 



tasks most of the time that they are in the classroom. 



The teacher provides dlre^ct instruction with the following features J 

^p. ■ .... . 

a. toall chunks of material on the students*' level, 

■• . > /- ^ ■ ■ . 

b. ample time for practice, and feellidck, and 
■# ■ . ' , ^ 

c. frequent^ opppftun|^le£^or the student is to respond to 
||teach^? questlqns. t*2) ' ; ' 
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16. 4)ld the Instructional Comment meat Its stated objectives for 
■ reding? M^:^ ' 

ANSWER: No.- " 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Calif qrnla Achleveinent Test 

• • . " ' .' ■ 

. " ' ■ . . * > ■ •• s> 

The Instructional Coii5)onent 's stated objectlvejB for reading were: 

a. Upon completion of th^ 1976--77 8cl&^ year* the Title I, ^ 
participants on the f^rst^^gradt^^g^rtXl demons^trate a- ' 
comprehension of words arid se^^^^^n reading by scoring 

:^ an average grade equivalent vI^mIBf tnonth of that expected 

for students In the eighth mc^t^B^Tlrst grade, as measured 
by a single administration of ifhc^^tt^ Achievement Test 
(Comprehension Subtest) In ii^i^ 

b. Upon completion of the 1976-f7^^^S^piiL^ the Title I partl-;^ 
clpants in the second, thiy^^pti^th, and fifth grades will 
demonstrate a coinprehenslon^J^rds and sentences in reading 
by apcorlng an average of .ff^n»ths grade equivalent gain per 

^ month of instruction, as measured by pfe- and posttest ad- » 
ministration of ihe California Achievement Test (Comprehension 
Subtest) in April, 1976 and April, 1977, 

c. Upon completion of the 1976-72 school year, the Title I 
participants in the second, tMrd, fourth, and fifth grades 

- irt.ll dmonstrate a basic khowledge of vocabulary by scorihg 
an avdHge of .8 months grade equivalent gain per month ^ * 
Instruction, as measured by pre- and posttest admlriistratllon 
%H s of the California Achiitvement Test (Vocabulary Subtest) in 

i^il^ 1976 and April, 19>7. 

First grade Title I students scored ai) average of 1,5' grade equivalents 
in April/ 1977. This was short of the objective level ofU,7.* However, 
""r 56% of the Title I students did achlev^vthe 1.7 grade equivalent level 
or above. ' ^ 

Figure • IV- 14 shows the percentage of^ Title I students at grades two 
through five who made the hoped-for gain for .8 equivalents. Fifxh 
graders came the clqsest^ftp the 60% objective level^with 54%^* the 
Vocabiaary Subtest, and WX ot the fourth graders met the objective 
v^in both voc^bul^ " ■ 
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Figure IV~14: TITLE I STUDENTS^ MEETING PERFORMANCE 

. OBJECTIVES IN READIN^^-^^-^daliforn^ 

^ , > Achievement Test 
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SECOND 
GRADE 



THIRD 
GRADE 



FOURTH 
GRADE 



FIFTH 
GRADE 



— V • Vocabulary Subtest 
9 C • Comprehension Subtest 



Performsnca Objective: 



SOX will make a grade equivalent gain 
of .8 of a year from April 1976 to 
Ajplril 1977. 
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Does the current method identify th'fe students with the greatest need? 



ANSWER: Yes, however, some studen/s at or even above grade level 
' are also identified. 

SUPPORTIVE' DAtS^ " ' ' . 

, California Achievement Tes t 

According to school averages on the California Achievement Test, 
17 P^the 20 schools identified for participation in the Title I 
Progfem are the lowest elementary schools, iti the District. Thiis, 
the schools containing- the greatest concentration of low-achieving 
students have been successfully identified.. However, three schooiJ-B,' 
Brown, Mathews, and Rosedale have achi^p^ement levels above that of 
several non-Title I schools., ^ . . 

Within the 'Title I schools, the current allowance for teachers to 
identify students based on the Ladder of Skills (a subjective 
measure) resulted in over . 50O s^tudents ' being identified even, though 
their test scores were too high for Title I eligibility. So^ne of 
these students had scored at or above grad« level, a few into the 
90th percentiles. "^ , 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts ) *-> 

As with the CAT,, the average Boehm scores for the 2dLLwentified 
school^^ are generally the lowest in the District. 

Economic Survey ' • 

Each spring, the District conducts an economic survey to determine 
the number and percentage of students' from low-income families. 
The survey was conducted by the Office of Research and Evaluation I 
for the first time in 1977; however, the same 20 elementary schools 
as iri 1976 were identified as having the highest concentrations. 
Since no other measure of families' income levels is available, the 
accuracy of the economic survey is unknown. 
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' ' ' ■^ . . ■ ■ 

18. How'aGcurate is the methoci currently being used? 

ANSWER: The current process for the identification of Title I 

schools seems to be. adequate. Within Title I Schools, the 
* . process for identification of Title I students qualifies 

over 70% of the students enrolled, some' achieving a± or 
above* grade l^vel. Over one third of the teachers ih Title I 
schools report knowing of additional students not idei^tlfied' 
who need help. ' 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: ■ 

Econdmic Survey 




The economic surveys conducted in 1976 and in. 1977 for the Title I 
Program id^entified about 30% of Austin's students. as being from 
low- income families. This totWls -to about 17^000 students District- 
wide. However, the Title I student allocation for Austin is about 
10,000 students. Thus, Austin's method for identifying students 
from low- income families" identifies about 70% more students than t^ie 
Sta^^'s allocation forid^las have estimated.^ Obviously different 
definitions of low- income 'being used. 

Without' other measures :of individual family income with which to 
compare^ it is impossible to establish the validity of the economic 
survey tn identifying Title I schools. . - - 

Educational Survey , 

See evaluation question 17. Genera»l,ly, students with the greatest 

need are identified; however, some with lesser needs or even with'^no . 
educational deprivation are identified. 

Teacher Questionnaire 

A spring questionnaire sent to all teachers in Title I schools 
produced the following results. Fifty-eight percent of responding . 
teachers were aware of no student thdft needed Title I instructional 
services who were not identified for Title 1 services. ' * ^ 

' ' ^ . ^ / V 

Twenty-six percent were aware of anywhere from one to ten students/ 
who needed services but were not identified for Title 1^^ . 

Eleven percent were aware qf 50 or more students who needed services 
but were no t^ identified for Title I.^ ^ 



What sources of information useful for identifying Title I students 
are available? 



ANSWER: For economic identification, no useful information is 

available other than free and reduced lunch applications. 
For educational identification, the current District testing 
program provides objective infoiination, and teacher observa- 
tions are available for subjective determinations. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: ^ 
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Econ(3ymic Survey 

Before time for the annual spring economic survey of students in 
Austin, the Title I prograngnatic and evaluation staffs brainstormed 
/spu^ces of economic information. Because the family income levels 
of students by name were required^ all extra-district sources, such 
as, IRS, the census, employers, sitifl the parents were, found to be 
unavailable or impractical to tap.- The evaluation staff for the 
Low SES and Minority Student Evaluation Study attempted to pilot 
a home survey to determine socioeconomic-* status; however, even the 
trial survey met too many problems. 

The only Distrtct source available, other than school personnel's 
opinion, was applications^.made by parents for free or reduced 
lunches. This was used as the primary source, and school person- 
nel'vere asked to list other students who they judged were from 
low-income families because of clothing, health, attendance, or 
other factors usually irelated to ^o\j incomes. 

Edilicational Survey , ' ■ ^ ^ 



Other than teacher ratings and grades, the ,f dllowiT\g test data are 
available as a result of the District testing program and regular^ 
Title I testing. See Figure IV:- 14. ^ 



Data y 

March/August 




September 



September/ 
February 



Instalment 



Students 



"K Screening Test All kindergarteners 



Spanish Screening 
Test 



PAL Oral Language 
DdBi^nance ^Measure 



Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts 



All kindergarteners in 
Title VII schools and 
other kindergarteners 
thought to understand 
Spanish 

.All**Spanish-ffpeaking 
kindergarteners and 
first arid second grade 
not previously tested , 

Kindergarteners 



Data Instrument 

September- Metropolitan 

Readiness Test 

April California 

Achievement Test 



Students 




First through fifth 
graders 



. y 




20. What method (of communicating- yiblations of Title I guidelines) 
has been employed in the past? 

ANSWER: No systematic method h^s^ been used. Meetings aqpd confer- 
ences were frequently mentioned^ by principals an'ti staff 
in addition to a variety of inOfividual sources used to 
learn of guidelines. 

SUPPORTIVE: DATA: . ' 

Principal Interviews j 

In spring interviews the 19 Title I principals were asked what methods 
had been used in the p4st to compunlcate violations of Title I 
guidelines tro them. Responses showed that ' information about Title I 
guidelines has been commuhicated to principals verbally, for the most 
part, through meetD^gs and 'individual conferences. Some principals 
also' indicated that they .had received guideline information through 
bulletins or memos from Title. I stfff and from copies of the yearly 
application for Title I funds. Other sourcjss of information regard- 
•Ing Title I guidelines that have been used^n some isolated cases by 
Title I principals have been: Title I Principal's Notebook, Title I 
reports, preschool worktops, information packet, books on ^tle I, 
and the Federal Register. . . 

% . 

Three pr^^ncipals felt that commiinications this^yeat have been better 
than in the past, but several others felt that there was need for 
much better communication of guidelines, and n handbook or" some other 
written reference tOHDl- was suggested by them. , A 

Informatilori abput guideline violations had been communicated almost 
exclusively through verbal contacts with Title' I sjiaff. Only two 
^ . principals indicated that they had received /formal con^mniication 
regarding guideline violations. * ^ '\ 

Title I Staff Interview^ 

^'In spring interviews, '^he Title I administrative and supervisory 
staff were asked the same question. They reported tlhat guidelines 
wer^' passed on to* principals of schools tjirougfi meetings with guest 
. ^peaker's from Title I TEA (Texas Education Agency) , area directors, 
xj^^e 1 staff,, through Title I Applications, and through memos. 
<i . ■ • ^ 

Thyee of the persons interviewed indicated that as far as they knew 
there was^tio structured method for communicating guideline violations. 
Howevej::, .the otlt^r two discussed approaches .they were familiar with, 
and the Title I Administrator gave an example of the procedure followed 
s O"^^^'^ ^ violation* ia discovered by TEA. In that case a J.etter is sent 
to the superintendent, assistant superintendent, proper director, and 
p«!ncipalf of the school concerned. The GiJ^dance^nd Counseling Com- 
ponent Supervisor indicated that violation Notifications were handled 
through the director-^ of the d^artment, fltle I -administrative staff , 
or conferences with principals knd staff conqemed. Occasionally, 
follow-up memos/^re sen.^ after the matter has been settled.'*^ 
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Has this method (of communicating violations of Titled 
guidelines) been successful? 

ANSWER: No. Information has been communicated verbally and 
inconsistently. All guidelines are not known by ^ 
School personnel. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: . 

See evaluation questions 20 and 22. 

Title I Staff Interviews ■ , 

On the subject of success of the methods used for correcting 
guideline violations; two of the five persons interviewed felt the 
method of correcting violations was ^successful. Two others felt" 
*the method was very unsuccessful, and one felt that at times the 
method worked, while at other. times it did not. 



Do schools not realize that violations (of Title I guidelines) 
occur? 

ANSWER: Generally, schools are aware of the violations which 

occur; however, not all the guidelines which are violated 
are known ahead of time by. school personnel. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: > ' ' ' 

Principal IViterviews 

a. 

When asked if their school had experienced any problems with 
following the guidelines, eight principals said that they had had 
no problems with following the guidelines in their schools, whil-e 
nine others were very much aware of problems caused by the restrict- 
tlons which do not allow Title L services to a child unless he or 
she is in the Title I instructional program. The general rigidity 
x)f the guidelines was quoted by one other as a problem, and the 
method of identification of Ti^le I students was discussed by 
another. / 

Nine-Week Reports 

The nine-week reports maintained by Title I instructional and sup- 
portive personnel on each compus did indicate numerous violations 
of Title I *guidelijies throughout ' the year. The violations docu-. 
mented b-y the evaluation staff to the programmatic staff during the 
year included: 

1. providing instruction to students not identified, 

^ 2. counseling students not identified, 

3. serving the parents of students not identified, 

A. counseling identif ied*students during nine-week periods 
when they were not receiving Title I instruction, 

5. serving the parents of identified students during nine- 
week periods when they were not receivings Title I instruc- 
tion, and 

6. serving non-Title I students with a Title I aide assigned 
to a classroom. 

Formal and informal discussions with school personnel revealed that 
many of these violations were a result of poor commutiications 
within the schools of who was eligible to be served each nine-week 
period. However, the fact that a Title I student could not receive 
supportive services unless he was receiving concurrent instructional 
services was not known by some communl-ty-^presentatives ^nd coun- 
selors. ^ 



23* If violations (of Title I guidelines) are pointed out, would schools 
move to correct them? 

ANSWER; ^ There is not sufficient information available to answer this 
^ question; however, several instances indicate that schools 
would react in different ways, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA; ' . ^ 

* Reactions to Communication of Violations 

Mid-year, the Coordinator of Guidance,, and Counseling communicated to the 
Title I counselors that they were to be serving only those- students who 
were currently receiving Title I instruction. According to nine-week 
reports kept by the counselors, almost all of them w^re still serving ' 
a few Students , who were not reported as being served by'Title .1 in- 
structional personnel. ' ' * L 

In reaction to a memo from the Title I evaluation staff concerning the 
need for one school to ensure that the Title I aide serve only identified 
students, the principal directed his teachers to make sure that the aide 
served only identified students. ^ 

An example from outside of Title I shows that an SCE school that was 
serving grades 6, 7, and 8 with SCE community aides, reduced the service 
to grades 6 and 7 when the evaluator pointed out that only grade 6 
was^eligible for services. 
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24. What are possible alternatives (for connnunicating violations of Title I 
guidelines) and how do schools Bank them for preference? ^ 

^ ANSWER: Principals and staff prefer informal reporting of violations 
to the principal, and formal follow-up if no action is taken, 

SUPPORT IVE' DATA : * 

Alternatives 

« 

The following alternative 'procedures for reporting violations of Title I 
guidelines to the schools were generated by the evaluation staff and 
used as stimuli for principals and programmatic staff to respond to in 
determining their preferred procedure. 

Report informally to the principal for action/reaction; if 

problem persists, then problem would be reported formally in 

a memo to the principal with a carbon to appropriate admin- v. 

istrators. 

Report formally and immediately to principal in a memo with ^ 
carbon copy to appropriate administrator. 

Report formally to Title I staff in a memo with no carbon 
copy to the principal.^. 

Report formally ^o Title J. staff in a memo with carbon copy 
to the principal. 

Principal Interviews 

In interviews, the majority (79%) of the principals' responded that the 
appropriate procedure for reporting violations of Titl-e I guidelines 
would he to report' informally to the principal for action/reaction, 
but if the problem pers^ts, it^should be reported formally in a memo 
to the principal with a car|5on to appropriate administrators. Four 
principals (21%) preferred that violations be reported formally and 
immediately tp the principal in a memo with a carbon copy to the ^ 
appropriate administrator. 

Title I Staff Interviews • 

Title I staff'^ere given a set of four alternatives and asked to rank 
them. Four of the five persons interviewed chose a combination of the 
following two: 

Alternative I - report informally to the principal for action/ 
reaction; if problem persists, then problem 
would be reported formally iiK^a/onemo to the 
principal with a carbon to the appropriate 

li^tra^ors. ^ 
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Alternative II r report formally and immediately to principal 
in a memo with carton copy to appropriate 
administrators . / 

They favored Alternative I, but if the problem should persist they 
felt Alternative II should be adopted and memos sent to the Title I 
Administrator and person/persons (perpetrator of violation) concerned 

The Title I Administrator did not indicate a preference for any of 
the four alternatives. All five felt that the director of the 
department should also receive notice of any violations. One person 
suggested that the pe'rpetrator of the violation should be notified 
as well. 




25. Do teachers and principals have different expectations for Title I 
(low-incoin6) students? 

ANSWER: <The majority of teachers (78%) and principals (68%) feel that, 
with the instructional program that exists in Austin's Title I 
schools, Title I students will probably make some ptogress 
toward closing the gap between themselves and students in non- 
Title I schools. However, 22% of the teachers , and 32% of the 
principals had other expectations. 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Teacher Questionnaire 

In the spring of 1977, all teachers in Title I schools werfe sent a 
questionnaire on which they w^re asked to give their expectation for 
the achievement of Title I students. Figure iy-15 shows that 78% of them 
agree that the current instructional program will help Title I students 
to progress toward the achievement levels of other students. Higher 
expectations were held by 16%, and lower expectations were held by 13%. 



Figure IV- 15: EXPECTATIONS FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF TITLE I STUDENTS. 



expectations '^.^ 

Wich Che Inscruccional 
program chaC exists In 
AutCin't Tide I schools, 
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probably. . . 



fall farther behind 
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Tltla I achools. 



conClnua td achieve 
far balov students la 
non-Tltla I schools. 



make tomm progress to- 
ward closing Che gap 
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schools. 
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Principal Interview - . * , . 

In the spring of 1977, principals were asked the same question about • 
expectations i^. TheSMaJorlty of principals (68%) also, felt the Title I • 
students wtli make some progrWri« in' closing the gap between themselves 
and other students. Figure IV- 15 shows that one principal felt Title I 
st?b4ents. will ^all fijirther l>^hlnd, two felt they would continue tjo be ^ 
farDehixid, 13 f el t^soTpewhat- optimistic, and. three were very .optimistic 

■ ^ . ^ . ' 

r. •v.vr ■ \ ' _ . . ; - 

1^ ...... ^ . - .1 
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26. Wh^at does the research literat.ure say about .the effects of ex^ectatiqgs? 

ANSWER: 'Research on the effects of teacher expectrtions Is inconclusive; • 
.spme studies indicate teacher Expectations infliJince student, 
achievement while other fifid^no effect. 

SUEfORTIVE DATA: ' 

Brief Review -of the Literature on Teacher Expectations 3 

This review presented a number (^f studies which supported the hypothesis 
'^'^j^t teacher expectations influence student .achievement and a number 
, ^hat-did not.. On the support sdde of the hypothesis., the best known and*, 
most controversial findings were those of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) 
published in their book Pygmalion in the Classroom. The central idea^ * 
of this book was "that^one person.'s expectation for another's Behavior - 
could come to serve as a -self-fulfilling prophecy," ^i^.e., one .person 
. will do simply what is expected of hiin by another. 

While attracting popular acceptance, ^Ros'entlial^ Jacobson's findings 
provoked the critical attention of other educational rei^archers. 
Flowers (1966) contradicted Rosenthal and Jacobson's findings. Thomdike 
(1968) and Snow (1969) presented serious criticisms of the measurement 
techniques and statistical analysis used in the study. Replications 
of the study performed by Fielder, Cohen, an^ Finney (..197 1) , Caliborn 
"(1969), Jose and Cody (1971), and Fleming and ^ Ant tonen (1971) failed 
to verify Rosenthal and Jacobson's results. However, a study by Brophy 
and Good (1970) yielded results supporting Rosenthal and Jacobson's 
findings. 

As evidenced by these studies, the question of wt^ether teacher expectations 
influence student achievement- remains an open one. Methodological pro- 
blems in isolating the expectancy communication from other factors in- 
fluencing student achievement, and, in part, in defining teacher expec- ^ 
1^ tancies-, have created difficulties yet to be resolved by researchers. 
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57. Do teachers with low expectations for Title L student^ produce different 
student outcomes than do teachers with high expectations? 

ANSWER: No. There were no differences found in-- the achievement ^g^alns " 
of students with teachers having low or high qpcpectations. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: * • . 

Teacher Questionnaire ' ^ ^ ^ - 

■ ' ^ A 

In the spring of 1977, all teachers in Title I schools were asked to give 
their expectatiqns far the achievement of Title I students. Eval^jj^tion 
question 25 discloses these expectations. For aiiswering this question, 
two expectation values were tifeed for each teacher. The actual response 
of the teacher and the average response of all teachers who team teach - 
together, ' ' " ' ■ ^ 

CTalif omia Achievement' Test 

The scores of secpnd through fifth grade students on the CAT, Reading 
Total, were used in a mathematical model with the teachers' expectations. 
The. model attempted to predict a student's April, 1977, CAT score by 
using "his April, 1976, score and his teacher's expectation level. 

Results of the analyses showed that there wa^ no significant relationship 
between teacehers' expectation levels as reported on the questionnaire 
and their students' performance on the CAT. 

This could indicate that there really is no relationship, or It could . . 
indicate that a questionnaire format is not sensitive enough to measure 
a teacher's true expectation level^for students' achievement. 
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•28. How great is t^^ ^e^d for suPPoiyt -g^rvic^es by* students not in the 
Instructional ^^"^Ponent ' ' ^ 



> ** . * 
need 



ANSWER: Only 1^ ^ut of 1^ ^^^ie I principals feel there is a 
for Ti^-*-^^ 1 eouns^^^^V^^^o^'sSlrve students not-iji the 
InstrU^^iori^l Comp^^^^^t. No information is av^^lable 
^ for p^^^^tai invol^^^^ent. 

Principal Intet ^^j^s " 

Tell principals ^"^ica^fl^di t:h^.^ there w^s a need for Tit^ I counselor 
service for stU^^^ts in Title I Instructional Component^. , 
Three of those P^-*-^clpais do .^ot have Title I counselors in '.their 
- schools at thi^^inie., aH^^^ ^^It that this was a very definite ^ 
need for their ^^^Ig..- ^ ^ V ' ' 

The nine princiP^-^^s ^^^^^ ^ndi^^ted that there was no need for' Title I 
counselor servi^^ fo^ non-'Ti^-^^ i students in their schools were 
primarily ptin^^^P^ls ^\^o ha^^ ^n AISD counselor as well as a 
Title I counseJ-^^ in their ^^^°ol at this time, 'although one of those 
principals felt Was dupl^^^^ion of effort to have two counselors 
One of the nine ^^ineipals^ ^°Wver, said that the need was greater 
for those Title ^ st^dgnts ^ho could ^not be served by their Title I 
counselor becaU^® of lack ^ime and resources , to sierve the large 
numbers of elig^^^^ students- One other principal |^lt that the AISD 
counselor curre^^^y avail^^-*"^ campus was '^equate to serve 

the Title I and '^^n-'jitle I ^^^dents on that campus. 

Teacher Quest iq jggj^re ' 

yif ty-four per^^^'^^ of respo"^*^^8 teachers were aware of no students 
/in their schooJ^ ^ho ^j^j not need Title,! instjiK!Ttotial services 
but who do need services °f the Title I counselor and/or 
community repre^^^tatiye. 

Twenty-three pe^^^nt knew ^^ywhere from one to ten students 

who needed TitJ^ •'^ ^Ounsel^r ^nd/or community ref)resentative services 

but who did not '^^ed instructional help. ' 
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Do support, services alone contribute to a child's achievement? 
ANSWER: Not determinable. - > . ' 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: • 

Nine-Week Reports . ' ' ^ 

Nine-week reports indicate that too few students did receive sujp^ort' 
services and not Instructional services to allow for arty analyses of 
the effects. Receiving support services alone would hB in violation 
of Title !• rules and regulations. " . " 
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-Does a combination of support services and instructional services 
contribute more to a student's achievement than support services 
alone? . 

/^ANSWER: Not determinable. . 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: - ' ' ^ s/T 

Nine-Week Reports „ ^ , 

Nine-week reports indicate that too few students received support 
services without instructional ^services to allow for analyses to 
be conducted.^ 
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Vould providing support set*yicea^^ students not in the Instructional 
Component pr^ent dome st^identsli^T^he/instruCftionalg program from 
receiving those support Seryfc^? Pf^, ^f^^'^'^'''^'^' ^ 

ANSWER: Not all students\^n the insti;uctional program are currently 
served 'by counseloifs or community reiJresentatives. Of 14 
principals with Title 1 'counselors , eight felt that serving 
these students would t^ke time ^f ram Title I studients whp 



need couhselingp 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



Pr ^cipal, Interview > ^ ^^^-V 

Eight principals* felt that- if their Tit;le I counselors were to serve \ 
students who^are not |being served by thie Instructional' CJomponent, it 
would take time from'the Title I students who heeded service. Six- 
principals felt that there would be few or no problems in that situation, 
and the ^f ive principals of schools without Title I counselors ^id not 
reply to this question. ^ A. ; 



Nine-Week Reports 



The nine-week reports kept' by the counselors and thfe community rept^sen^^ v -^^^^^^ 
Itatives show that\ not all Title' I students in the Instructional Component 
were delivered supportive services ' ^ 
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Did -the in-class behavior of students improve as a result of coun- 
seling and' guidance services? 

ANSWER: 'MoreXof the students who received counseling services 

^mproj^ed in their teachers' ratings of ' their behavipr than 
/l^id^tTie students who were not"^vcourvseled . ' \ 

SUPPORTIVE DATA\^ ' . ' * ' . 

Behavior Rating Checklist ^ 

In fhe fall and again the spring, each teacher' in ^ Title I "school 
rated ' the c'lLassrooni behavior of a group of .randomly selected ' t 
students. . The Behavior Rating Checklist (5RC) used was developed 
by the Title I evaluation staff f or \his purpose. 

^' . , \ V . . 

•^Using the councclorG' -nine-week repq^rts., those stude'nts who had been 
•counseled were identified J Then the percentages of these s?\idents 
and those' not counseled who were rated hl^gher by their teachers 
in the spring were calculated. Figure IV-16 shows the percentage of 
students improving on each of -the 10 variables on the BRC. On eight 
of. the 10 ^ariables, a, larger percentage of students who were 
counseled made gains. ' 



The Guidance and Counseling Component's objective was that 60% of the 
students counseled would make gains- from fall to spring. Even ^ 
though this objective was not met, it appears that the counselors 
may have been influential in the students' classroom behavior since 
more of the students with whom they worked improved. 
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Figure IV- 16: CHANGES IN CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR. 



J 



Behtvlor Rating Checklist - Fall to Spring 
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BEHAVIOR 



I. Student demands 
extra time from the 
teacher for help. 

2* Student understands 
and follows directions. 

3. Student quits or 
gives up on assignments - 
before completion. 

4; Student bothers 
others while they are 
working. 



5. Student brings 
things to class » Int^ 
tlates discussions, 
shows Imagination. 



HiHiwiwmMHiiJtmuiMMnNiiniHiHnir 38.87. 

niciirmmmi iniii 39.1% 



6. Studen^breaks class- 
room or scnHpI rules 



7. Student must be re- 
primanded during class 
tliae.' 

8. Student does what 
the teacher asks with- 
out conplalnt or delay. 

9. Student Is prepared 
and able to partici- 
pate In class activi- 
ties ». lessons » dis- 
cussions, etc. 

10. Student completes 
work on time and In 
good order. 



imuiwitiwiimiimwiiiiiiittitiiiNHiiu^ 42.27. 
33.37. 



43.07. 



34.27. 



ninmuiiiiitiwiNiNiimmntiiiininni 32.77. 
I Ml 23.57/ 



liimnroii WHi iwi H ii ii i iM iHmitMmK 35.87. 
Lin.iiiLLm. mil 35.17 



nwmiimMumiitmiramttiiiimHnmN 3 6 . 67^ 

. Ill I ll 30.87. 



iMnimnituMiMiNMtiiiiMtmiuiiiHna 36 . 17. 

^' 30.57. 



34.67. 
38.97. 



ninnm 36.67. 
33.07, 



injNnwMinnauuammHMfiimim 40.57. 
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(Higher rating In Spring than Fall) 



Students Receiving Counseling Services, N«d23. 
Students Not Receiving Counseling Services, N«442. 
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33. Did the achievement levels of students Improve as a result of coiinse 
and guidance services? 

ANSWER: There are no Indications that providing counseling services 
contributed to student achievement^ 

SUPPORTIVE. DATA: , ^ 

Nine-Week Reports " . ' * 

The counselors' nine-week reports were used to Identify^ those students 
who kad actually received Individual or group counseling. 



California Achievement Test 



The CAT, Reading Total, score for students In grades two thorough five 
were used to determine If counseling had had an effect on achievements 
Using a modep^l which predicted April, 1977 , CAT scores based on April, 
1976, Scores, grade level, and counseling services, the students who 
were not counseled had higher predicted posttest scores.: 

This could very well be a result of the selection process for determining 
which students are counseled; however. It would still Imply that 
counseling 'services did not offset the lower achievement pattern of 
the students counseled. 
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34. Did the attendance rates of -students improve as a result of ' - 
counseling and guidance services? % 

^/ 

ANSWER: Yes, however, students not counseled improved more. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

, ^ Counselors ' Records 

^ch nine-week period. Title I counselors maintained records of each 
student served and the manner in which he was served, either 
individually or ' in a group. These records were used to identify four 
categories of Title I students who were counseled. 

1. Students individually counseled only. 

f 

2. Students group counseled only , 

3. Students both individually and group counseled • 

4. Students individually and/or group counseled^ t^ll students 
counseled in either or both ways). > 

As a comparison group to these, those Title I students who were 
neither counseled nor received any services from a community 
representative were identified. 

Listing of Low-Attenders 

of 1976^ the Title I evaluation staff provided counselors 
with a computer listing of all students in Title I schools who had missed 
12 or more days during the 75-76 schpol year. These were to be the target 
children for counseling for improved attendance. 

Attendance Registers 

In the spring, of 1977, the Title I evaluation staff surveyed 76-77 
attendance registers in the schools to determine ;the attendance of 
the identified low-attenders during the first five six-week periods. 
The number of days absent during these five periods in 76-77 were 
compared to the number of days absent for the same periods in 75-76 
to determine the percentage of low-attenders who had improved. Only 
students with 15 or more absences in 75-76 who had been enrolled all 
five six-week periods in 76-77 were included ±xi the analysis. 

Figure IV- 17 shows the percentage of low-attenders in each of the 
five categories described earli'er who were found to have at. least 
two fewer absences in 76-77 than they had in 75-76. The improvement 
of 60.5% of the students counseled exceeded the objective level of 
60%.; 
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It is Important to note, however, that more of those students who 
were neither counseled nor served by a community representative 
improved their attendance by at least two days. 



Figure TV- 17: 



ABSENCES OF LOW-ATTENDERS ^WHO 
RECEIVED COUNSELING SERVICES. 



SERVICI3 RECEIVED 

Student ■ who were Indl" 
vldually counislsd only. 
(N-17) 



SCudcnCi who wcra group 
couniclcd only. (N-409: 



StudcnCi who were boCh 
Irdlvldually and group 
ccunicUd. (N-200) 



SCudcnCi who were either 
Individually or group ^ 
couniclcd. (N«626) 



Student! not coun- 
ittl«d, no parent con- 
tact. (M-426) 



52.97. 



61. 6% 




PERCorrACE or low-attenders who wbu ajwimt at least two 

FtWll DAYS DUUIWC THE ri«3T TVfZ SU-WI^K PKRIGM IN 76-77 
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35. Which of the activities proposed In the CASFA, Counseling and ^ 
Guidance Copiponent, Item three, Part^B/^were conducted during 
the year? 

• ANSWER: The percentage] of Title I students who were to receive 
counseling seifvices was exceeded. Indications are that 
the counselors difi perform their proposed duties a6 
described in the CASFA. 

.SUPPORTIVE DATA: ^ / 

Counselors ' Records j • . ' 

The counselors' nine-week reports through March 18, 1977, showed 
that 85% of the identified stud/ents in their 15 schools receiving 
Title I instruction had been counseled. The projected level was 
^♦75%; thus, this activity was implemented *as planned^ 

Counselors were to have spent 60% of their time In group and 
individual counseling activities. The other 40%. was to have been 
spent in observation, working with other staff and teachers, providing 
training, etc. Although no direct measure of the propottion of time 
spent in each area was paractical, the number of times the 
counselors reported particip^t^ing in each area were compared. This ^ 
comparison is not intended to be scientific nor conclusive and may 
tend to overestimate counseling time since group counseling sessions 
counted as one activity for each student involved. .The comparison 
showed that 61% of the counselors' reported activities were group and 
itidividual counseling. The other' 39% were in the second area. These 
percentages very' closely reflect the proposed levels. 

Guidance and Counseling Supervisor's Interview - 

According to interview remarks made by the Guidance and Counseling 
Supervisor in May, 1977, the following monitoring and staff development 
activities were conducted. 

Campuses were visited no less than twice per month by the Guidance 
and Counseling Supervisor. Additional visits were made upon 
request, and Title 'I records -were monitored at the end of each 
semester. If any discrepancies were found, a follow-up monitoring 
session was made. 
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36; Did the attendance rates of students improve as a result of parental 
involvement services? 

ANSWER: Probably not, ''The attendance rates of students not served 
^ improved mTore. 

, tf . * 

• SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Copununitv Representative's Records 

Each nine-week period. Title I community representatives maintained 
records on each' student who was served. These records were used 
to identify two categories of students, 

1. Students whose homes were visited, 

2. Students whose hopies were visited and/or were phoned. 

As a comparison group to these, those Title I students who were 
neither counseled nor received any services from a community 
representative were identified. 

Listing of Low-Attenders 

■o * 

In the fall of 1976, the Title I evaluation staff provided coimnunity 
representatives^ with a computer listing of all students in Title I ^ 
schoolQ who had' missed 12 or more days' during the 75-76 school year. 
These were to be the target children for parental involvement* for 
improved attendance. 

Attendance Registers 

In the spring of 1977, the Title I evaluation staff surveyed 76-77 
attendance registers in the schools to determine .the attendance of 
the identified low-attenders during the first five six-week periods. 
The number of days absent during these five periods In 76-77 v?ere ^ 
compared to the number of days absent* for the same periods in 75-76 / - 
to determine the percentage of low-attenders who. had improved. Only 
students with 15 or more absences in 75-76 who had been enrolled all 
, f ive six-week periods in 76-77 were included in, ;:he analysis. 

Figure IV- 18 shows the percentage of students in each of the three 
categories, described earlier who were found to have at least two ' 
fewer absences in 76-77 than they had in 75-76, The improvement 
of 52% whose home had been vir^ited and of 56% of whose home had been 
visited and/or phoned was short of the 60% objective level, ^ 

In addition, 64% of those students not served by the community represen- 
tative or the counselor improved. 
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Figure IV- 18: 



SEHVICgS RECEiygP 

Studantt whoaa horn 
wrm vlaltad by a com- 
mtmity rapresantatlva, 

(11-293) ' 



Studanta vhoae honaa 
wvm vlaltad and/or 
paranta ware phoned 
by a connunlty rep re - 
eentatlve. (N-403) 



Students not coun- 
eeled, no parent 
contect. . (N-426) 



ABSENCES OF LOW-ATTENDERS 
WHO RECEIVED SERVICES FROM 
A COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE. 
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Did the achievement levels of students improve ad. a result of parental 
involvement services? 

ANSWER: There are no indications that providing parental services con- 
tributed to student achievement. \ 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: ^ 

Nine-Week Reports 

The community representatives' nine-week reports were used to identify 
those students who had actually received parental involvement services, 

Calif omia Achievement Test ^■f-' 

The CAT, Reading Total, scobs' for students in grades two th::ougli five 
were used to determine if p>^rental services had had an effect on achieve- 
ment. Using a model which ^predicted April, 1977, CAT scores »from April* 1976, 
scores, grade level, and p^ehtal services delivered, the students who 
were not served by the community representative had higher predicted post- 
test scores. 

This could very well be the result of the selection process for determining 
which students are served; however, it would still imply that parental 
involvement services did not offset the lower achievement pattern of 
the students served, . n 
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Did the awareness of Title I parents increase as a result of parental 
involvement service^? 

ANSWER: Parents' knowledge about the Title I Program and about the 
things happening in their children's schools did increase. 
Many other factors may have contributed to this in addition 
to Title I parental involvement services. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: ' , 

Parent Questionnaire 

In the fall of 1976, and again in the spring of 1977, a random sample of 
parents of students in Title I schools was mailed a questionnaire. 
The two samples were made up of different parents. 

Four of the items on the questionnaire were for the purpose of answering 
this evaluation question. The responses of the parents who returned 
the questionnaire are presented in Figures '^^19 through IV-22. 

Parents reported in the spring significantly higher levels than in the 
fall of knowledge about the Title I Program and about the things that 
happen in their children's school. These increases tnay indicate that 
the Title I parentat^-invovlement activities were successful; however, 
many other factors must also be considered. There may be a normal 
^increase in parental awareness from the beginning of the school year 
to the end as a result of regular school communications and children's 
reporting to their parents. In addition. Title I schools have otl^er 
projects working in them which target parents for services. The Title VII 
Bilingual Project, for example, has community representatives on nine \ 
of the 20 Title I campuses, and Teacher Corps has a strong emphasis 
on parental Involvement on one campus. 

In two areas, no change was found from fall to^spring. The Title I . 
Parent Advisory Committee was still a relative unknown for the parents.^^ 
The percentage of parents who read notices and letters sent home re- 
mained the same; however, this level was initially very high in the fall. 
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^re IV-19: PARESTA^' '^OWlei^GE Alft SUPPORT 

OP scHO^^ Activities 1 lTE^i i. 



Figure IV-20r PARENTAL KNOWLEDGE OF AND SUPPORT 
OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, ITEM 2. 
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Figure IV-21: PARENTAL KHOWLEDGE OF MD SUPPORT 
OF SCHOOL ACTIvlpES, m3. 



Ficure IV-22: PARENTAL KNOWLEDGE OF AND SUPPORT 
OF SCHOOL AC^IVITIBS, ITEM 1|. 
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39. Which of. the activities proposed in the CASFA, Parental Involvement 
Component, Item 3, Part B, were cr^nduc ted during the year? 

ANSWER: Community representatives^ did report serving 73% of the 
identified Title I students in their schools; however, 
proposed record keeping an^/Parent Advisory Committee 

" ^ (6aC) activities were short of proposed levels. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Community Representatives' Records ; 

By March 18, s 1977, the community representatives had reported serving 
the^arent^ |f 73% of the Title I students in their 14 schools. 

The ^ommunit^f representatives were to have^ consulted "regularly" 
with^^'^itle E\staff , teachers, and other school personnel. The detailed • 
'recorHs ^fcepill tlie third nine-week period indicate that an average of 
fewer ^han ttllgeV students a week were the topic of consultation. 

The cOTmiunlwJ representatives were to have kept accurate records ' 
. for eafeh- ±dejSt^if±Bd Title I student. At the latter part of the second 
nine-wJeek perjlod, the evaluation staff monitored these records. Only one 
of the 13 coimiun^ty representatives had these records for'' all or 
almost all '^tle I students. Four others had most of the cards pre- 
/ paredy thre^^^a^ some, four had only a few, and one had none. At this 
time, the evaluation staff began generating printed nine-week report 
' forms for the community representatives. Thereafter 12 community 
representatives maintained and turned in completed forms each reporting 
perid^^. Onfe vcommunity representative neither maintained nor submitted ' - 
any records oi: reports. 

^ n - \ 

.By Xhe end tf^ the third nine-week period, 4^Z of the Title I students 
had-had a h^Jtoe visit from the community representative, and 57% had 
had;' a parent participate in a school activity according to the community 
l^i^resentatives ' records. * 

•rfe ^^^nity representatives were to have organized their local PAC and 
held' monthly meetings. Twelve of the 13 schools had records of local 
PAC organization and meetings. These meetings ranged from one to eight 
for each^school. The average number of meetings held was five.. 

Attendance of community representatives at the District PAC meetings 
was inconsistent. Sign-in sheets, show that a few never attended. 

Parental Involvement Specialist's Interview 

All Title I supervisory staff members wpre interviewed in May, 1977. 

According to the Parental Involvement Specialist, the following 
monit^ing and staff development activities were conducted.. 
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The Parental, Involvement Specialist visited each of the fourteen 
schools assigned to her once per month. The records of the com- 
munity representatives wfere also monitored during that visit. Ad- 
ditional visits were made upon request. Q 

During the 76-77 school year, four major staff development sessions • 
were held for the District PAC. One of these was a seminar at 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) , which all of 
the community representatives attended along with 15 selecjted 
parents. There were four seminar sessions, each of which ran 
once a week for two hours. The last session Included an evaluation 
by SEDL. 

Another workshop included group discussion and field testing of 
parent modules/kits from SEDL. There were six kits, with each 
containing four lessons. Some of the items contained in these 
kits were arts and craft supplies and materials. 

A special February session of the District PAC also delivered 
training to ^AC members in the form of a workshop put on by Title I 
personnel. 




40. Did the achi^Venierit levels of Title I students improve as a 
result of reading^ instruction? 

( ANSWER: Not on the averag^; • <The majority of Title I students 
receiving Title I instructional services gained less 
than the equivalent of one yearns average achievement, ' 
Most students fell farther behind the national norms than 
they had been the previous year. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

California Achievement Test ^ 

The California Achievement Test , Reading Subtest, was administered 
in April, 1976, and again in- April, 1977. Students in grades two 
through five who were reported as instructed on the Title I 
instructional personnels* nine-week reports were used in an 
:ianaly8is of reading achievement gains. 

Since the objectives for achievement in the Title I. Program are 
written in terms of grade equivalents, £hat is what is reported 
here. 

Figures IV-23 through IV-26 present the percentage of students whc 
made gains of designated grade equivalents on Reading Total in 
grades two through five respectively. To keep pace with the 
national norms, a students would need a gain of 1.0 grade 
equivalent. A lesser gain would indicate that the student fell 
behind his previous level relative to other students; a greater 
gain would indicate that the student improved his previous level. 

Only 34%, 38%, 23%, and 42% of the^Title I ^tudents actually 
receiving instructional services gained at least 1.0 grade 
equivalent in grades two through five respectively. 

On the positive side, some Title I students demonstrated 
impressive gains. From 11% to 22% at each grade gained 1.5 grade 
equivalents (equal to one and one-half year's achievement). 
From 3% to 11% of "each grade gained 2.0 or more grade equivelents. 

\ 
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Figure IV-2 3: READING GRADE EQUIVALENT GAINS FOR 
TITLE I STUDENTS. 
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Figure IV-24: READING GRADE EQUIVALENT GAINS FOR 
TITLE I STUDENTS. 
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Figure IV-25: READING GRADE EQUIVALENT GAINS FOR 
TITLE I STUDENTS. 
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Figure IV-26: READING (HUVDE EQUIVALENT GAINS FOR 
TITLE I STUDENTS- 
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Which of^he activities proposed in the "CASFA Instructional Component, 
Item- tinree. Part B, were conducted during the year? 

ANSWER: The instructional activities were implemented as planned 
except that not all identified Title I students received 
instruction. 

^SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

School Visitations and Program Descriptions 

Through school visitations, discu3sions with school personnel, and 
Title I records, the individual school descriptions found in 
Chapter III were developed. These reflect closely the proposed 
activities in the CASFA. 

Nine-Week Reports 

By March 18, 1977, only 87% of the identified Tit-le I students had 
received instructional services. This is based on the 6,230 stu- 
dents identified. The proposed number of students to be identified 
was 6,258. 

Supervisors * Interviews 

The two instructional supervisors for Title I vere interviewed in 
May, 1977. 

According to the instructional supervisors ,. the following monitoring 
and staff development activities were ^nduoted. 

Approximately five regularly scheduled visits were made to each 
school by . one of the supervisors or both. Records were monitored " 
at l^ast once a month by either, of the supervisors. 

Nine staff development or inservice sessions were held for Title I 
instructional staff. 

The amount of direct instructional time provided to individual Title I 
students by Title I personnel varied from none to several hours per week. 

Classroom observations showed that: 

On the average, a Title I stude"nt received about seven mitmtes a 
day of instruction from Title I personnel. J' 

Title I students did not receive extra time^ in instruction. They 
received almos;: exactly the same 'amount of time in reading/language 
arts instruction as did non-Title I students (in both Title I and 
non-Title I schools). 

^ Title I students worked in slightly larger groups than did non- 
Title I students in the same schools. 
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Title I students spent less time working alone t;han did non-Title I 
students (in Title I and non-Title I schools). 



Title I students received slightly more instructional attention from 
the classroom teacher than did non-Title I students in the same schools 
(an average of six minutes more daily). However, they received less 
attention from the classroom teacher than non-Title I students in non- 
Title I schools received (16 minutes less on the average). 

Title I students spent no more time going from class to class (or reading 
lab) than did non-Title I students. "Hall time" for all, groups averaged 
to around 15 minutes per day. 
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GLOSSARY 



1. A.I.S-D. - Austin Independent School District. 

2* area directors - five persons in AISD who are responsible for elementary 

instructional supervision directly and through the 
instructional coordinators assigned to their geographical 
area. 

3. Boehm Test of Basic Concepts - a standardized achievement test given 

to AISD kindergarteners to measure 
* their learning of preschool concepts. 

4. California Achievement Test (CAT) - a standardized achievement test 

V battery with normis. ' 

5. CASFA - Consolidated Application for State! and Federal Assistance , 

submitted to TEA to apply for 1976^7^ funds for Title I, 
SCE, and Migrant projects. V. 

6. decision questions - a set of questions which must be answered by 

program or District decision-makers at some 
point in the future, for which the Office of 
Research and Evaluation provides data-based 
information through evaluation activities. 

7. District PAC - District Parent Advisory Committee, made up of represen- 

tatives from each of the local campus parent advisory 
committees (local PACs) who provide input Into planr^ing 
of Title I proposals and perform other advisory functions. 

8. ESEA T Elementary and Secondary Education Act. A Federal law passed by 

Congress in 1965. It has several title (subsections of this 
act) which allocate funds for various purposes. 

9. ESEA Title I - Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 

1965 which provides federal funds to educationally deprived 
children. 

« 

10. ESEA Title I Migrant - Sub-program of ESEA Title I which identifies 

and provides special services to migrant children. 

11. ESEA Title VII - Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Edcuation Act 

of 1965 which provides federal funds for the implementation 
of demonstration bilingual programs. 

12. evaluation design - the strategy developed for evaluating the effectiveness 

of a program. 
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13. evaluation questions - a set of questions developed during the planning 

stage of evaluation to be used to provide inxormation 
relevant to decision questions. 
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14. Fountain Valley - a diagnostic, objectives-oriented system for evaluating 

student progress in math by testing skills areas. 

15. instructional coordinator - a person in AISD who is responsible for 

the maintenance and improvement of the 
instructional program. 

16. instrument - any formal data-gathering device; includes te^ts, question- 

naires, and interview forms. 

17. Ladder of Skills - a conceptual learning scale which consists of skill 

^ objectives at each learning level which serve as 

the guide for placing each student on an appropriate 
learning level, and as the basis for reporting student 
reading progress, 

18. language arts center - an area in Title I schools where Title I instructional 

materials are located and where Title I instructional 
personnel serve identified students. It is usually 
very similar to a reading lab and functions as such. 



19. level of significance - a sta<^istical term used to express the degree 

of confidence that differences found among scores 
are true differences and not chance differences. 

20. Local/State Bilingual Program - a program providing services to students 

with limited English-speaking ability 
in grades K-5. J 

21. Local PAC - a parent advisory committee established on each Title I 

campus for the purpose of encouraging parental involvement 
in school activities and eliciting parental input into the 
' planning of Title I activities. 

22. MRT - Metropolitan Readiness Test - A reading readiness test given to 

all first graders in Austin. 

23. Migrant Project - the 1976-77 ESEA Title I Migrant Project in AISD. 

24. ORE - Office of Research and Evaluation. 

25. .05 level of significance - only 5 times out of 100 would the sported 

outcome have- resulted solely by chance. 

26. SCE - State Compensatory Education; a project funded by the state of 

Texas to provide assistance to educationally disadvantaged stud^ 

27. significant - a term used for statistical confidence in a reported out- 

come at a given level (usually"^. 05) . 

28. TEA - Texas Education Agency; the state agency responsible for providing 

leadership to Texas public schools in curriculum, training, and 
administration matters. 
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29. Title I community representative - a person placed on Title I campuses 

through Title I funds tO' serve as 

a liaison between the school and home. 

30. Title I counselor - a counselor placed on most Title I campuses through 

Title I funding who provides guidance and counseling 
services to Title I students in the instructional program. 

31. Title I instructional aide - a person hired through Title I funds and 

placed on Title I campuses for the purpose 
of assisting in the instruction of students 
served by the Title I instructional program. 
Title I aides function in the classrooms as 
well as the Title I reading labs and language 
arts centers. 

32. Title I learning coordinator - a person on each Title I campus who 

functions in the instructional component 
as reading teacher and planner/coordinator 
of the delivery of Title I Instructional 
services on the campus. 

> ia.^ . Title I Parent Involvement Specialist - the supervisor of all parental 

involvement activities through 
' . the Title I Program., 

34. Title I reading teacher - a person funded through Title I who delivers 

supplemental reading instruction to Title I 
students, usually in a Title I reading lab or 
language arts center. ft 

35. Title I Staff - as used in this report, the administrative and supervlsdry 

staff for the Title I Program, (includes Title I Admi)iistrator 
Guidance and Counseling Supervisor, Reading Supervisors, 
and the Parent Involvement Specialist). 
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